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The Classical Review 


DECEMBER, 1927 


NOTES AND NEWS 


A LETTER from the University of the 
Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, dated 
October 16, 1927, reports: 

» ‘Our Greek play (The Clouds) went 

very well. It was interesting to see 
how thoroughly the modern business 
man appreciated the arguments of the 
"Adixos Adyos and how the students 
entered into the satire on the New 
Education. Among the players it was 
very instructive to notice how the initial 
prejudice against a Greek play as being 
something essentially obscure gradually 
— to enthusiasm under the genial 

uman smile of Aristophanes. We 
managed to draw some 1,500 people; 
the Troades a few years ago had about 
the same number; and these facts are 
surely fraught with comfort for those 
who complain that the Humanities have 
lost their appeal.’ 


The latest news about the proposed 
excavation of the Agora at Athens 
shows that the financial support neces- 
sary for the success of the undertaking 
is now assured. Besides $500,000 
promised by the General Education 


Board endowed by Mr. J. D. Rocke- 
feller, senior, an anonymous donor has 
assumed responsibility for the whole 
cost, which is estimated at $2,500,000. 
The American School of Archaeology 
at Athens has obtained from the Greek 
Government a concession to excavate 
a large area lying east of the Theseum 
and south of the Areopagus. It is 
hoped eventually to lay bare what was 
the centre of the political and com- 
mercial life of the ancient city, includ- 
ing the various colonnades mentioned 
by Pausanias and the Tholos, or Round 
House. The site is covered by modern 
buildings, which will have to be ex- 
propriated. A beginning is to be made 
in the area at present traversed by the 
picturesque Shoe Lane, familiar to 
visitors to Athens, which will have to 
be destroyed. The work of excavation 
will be exceedingly costly owing to the 
large accumulation of soil. It remains 
to be seen whether any works of art 
of importance will be discovered, but 
it may be regarded as certain that the 
general outlines of the topography will 

be accurately ascertained. 


DIRECTA METHODVS. 


VsguE adhuc, O magistri, duo fere 
modos Latine docendi perpessi sumus. 
Vsitato modo conabamur cogere pueros 
discere ex grammatices libris regulas 
complures exhibentibus, quarum maior 
pars exceptiones habet, duplicationes, 
triplicationes: neque id finis; super- 
erant Latine reddenda spinosissima, 
ene insuper textus antiqui labore 

isyphio perlegendi, Anglice reddendi, 
memoriter declamandi. Attamen obso- 
letus ille modus hoc saltem frugiferi 
habebat, quod pueris abunde praebebat 
quae facerent, idem magistris satis 
moderato labore constabat. Sed illa 
fuerunt. Inrupit in scholas, saeuitque 
iam atrociter, directa methodus a doc- 
tissimo doctore Rousio et aliis eiusdem 
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farinae praeceptoribus inculcata, disci- 
ulis illa quidem facilis sed magistris 
intolerabilis, ita ut nec Maronis centum 
linguae tanto operi possint sufficere nec 
mens Sesquiulixei. At, O collegae et 
amici multa et grauia passi, erigite 
animos: nolite timere directam metho- 
dum. Res est immensi operis? Labor 
omnia uincit. Temptando Achiui 
Troiam intrauerunt. At enim magis- 
trum ridendum facit, pueris risum prae- 
bet. Magistrum ridendum facit non 
directa methodus sed magister ipse, qui 
ludimagistrum se profiteatur, functio- 
nem feminarum. Vt in matrimonio 
uiri iura nullius sunt momenti libero- 
rum salus maximi, sic in educatione 
salus discipulorum maximi est, dignitas 
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magistri susque deque habetur. In ludo 
litterario pueri si rident, satis discunt. 
Risu corpus augetur, uox et latera 
confirmantur, acuitur ingenium. Ergo 
cauete ne aspernemini directam metho- 
dum: non est ab hodiernis magistellis 
nunc primum reperta: abhinc plusquam 
trecentos annos Comenius ita docebat. 
Immo quemadmodum nos matres nos- 
tras audiendo uerborum Anglicorum 
significationes imbibimus, sic Romani 
quoque antiqui Latine loqui Latine 
loquendo discebant. Neque id sine 
ratione, nam illi quidem cum Latine 
loquentibus colloqui necesse habebant : 
nos hodie uiuentes Angli cum Anglis in 
Britannia cur Latine sermocinari dis- 
camus non liquet, nisi ut antiquorum 
lingua scriptos libros legamus nullis 
adminiculis Anglice reddentium auxili- 
antibus. Quem ad finem non directe 
tendit ea quae uocatur directa metho- 
dus. Nihilominus, quam commendant 
doctores tam eruditi tam acuti tam 
strenui, eam oportet adumbremus uti- 
que tam bene quam possimus qualis sit 
et quomodo operetur. Directa methodus 
non sinit ne uerbum quidem unum nisi 
Latine in schola loqui. Verbum Lati- 
num si parum intellegitur, aliis uerbis 
Latinis explanandum est, ignotum per 
ignotius. Ergo ut in priscis et cascis 
scholis pueri locutiones Latinas collige- 
bant ad prosas concinnandas et uersus 
ornandos, similiter hodie magister co- 
gitur Latinas locutiones colligere quibus 
classem regat. Tamen nolite flere, O 
collegae. Praesto sum ferentarius ami- 
cus auxilium in rem trepidam suppe- 
ditans. Hic uobis subicio, quamuis 
temerarium uideatur sine pontificali 
auctoritate mysteria pontificum diuol- 
gare, congeriem munitionum ad directe 
docendi negotium idonearum. Hic 
habetis ipsissimum purum putum ex- 
emplar lectionis secundum directam 
methodum datae, sertum Meleagri, unde 
extrahatis pauca quidem sed rosas, quae 
phrasin, id est corpus eloquentiae, 
faciant, per quam pueris tetrorem in- 
cutiatis inspectoribus admirationem. 
Haec est materies quam detis eis. 
Audite pueri praesentes absentes omnes 
et unusquisque. 

Perendie erit examinatio, in qua si 
quis 'satis bene fecerit, uiuus effugiet, 
sed pueri illi pigerrimi qui deliberata 


cis studeo.’ 


mente semper opus suum neglegunt 
pro certo detecti reperientur. Vide- 
bimus. Videbimus. Scit quid sit quid 
magister. Vt in pilarum trium ludo et 
in bello sic in educatione quoque im- 
petus a tergo est efficacissimus, ut ad 
eam extremitatem argumenta applices 
quae sit rationis maxime capax. Dicat 
puer adunco naso. Frater tuus si de 
quinque malis tibi duo dederit, quot 
mala habebit? ‘O domine, nescis 
fratrem meum.’ Nulla mihi ioca, aut 
tibi dabitur malum. Heus tu, puer 
alter improbe, hoc age, huc ueni. Quid 
est tibi nomen? ‘Sextus sum Salius 
Subsilius.’ Quid facis? ‘ Strepitum 
facio.’” Quid aliud? ‘Caput in plu- 
teum insero.’ Cur caput in pluteum 
inseris? ‘Timeo ne uacuom sit.’ Ec- 
quid aliud? ‘Surgo, sedeo, sedeo, 
surgo, ut Iacchus in cistula. Ego sum 
limes ultimus.’ Iterum edico: si plures 
nugas habebo, dabo omnibus tres horas 
exercitationis militaris cum physicis 
spasmis, sine optione multae. Haec 
est uia ponendi id trans eos, O magistri. 
Quodsi si quis interroget quid sit usus 
classicorum, fac respondeas: Quid sit 
usus classicorum rogitas? Quid est 
usus ullius rei? Quis est usus tui? 
Nihil. Sed Latine discere magno est 
usui, nam pueris aliquid dat quod sine 
damno ipsis et sine molestia nobis per- 
peram faciant. At ecce aliud porten- 
tum priore peius. Puer ille faciem 
ostendit Gorgone terribiliorem: labris 
huc illuc contortis grunnit, mugit, 
sibilat: digitis in os ingestis linguam, 
palatum, fauces explorat. O Chimaera 
bombinans in uacuo, quid tibi malist ? 
Vin agere emeticam, an Sancti Viti 
saltatione laboras, an delirio trementi ? 
‘Nihil istorum, O domine. Phoneti- 
Alio loco, sodes, in biolo- 
gico laboratorio, nisi uis atramentum 
horrore corrumpere. Ceteri, agite, 
singillatim interrogationibus respondete 
quisque suae. Tu, puer qui stas cum 
sedere oporteat, dic, quaeso, quid sit 
reductio ad absurdum. ‘Nescio, do- 
mine: nunquam sum eo reductus.’ 
Recte dicis id quidem; nam inibi ab 
initio es, absurditas mera sine ulla re- 
ductione ob quantitatem sumendam. 
Habes nullam generalem_ informa- 
tionem. Quin igitur expergiscimini, 
laborate, cerebris utimini; tenete aures 
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et oculos apertos et ora clausa; obser- 
uate, experimenta facite, et ex prius 
factis et auditis colligite ratiocinando 
quae sequantur corollaria. Proinde 
deliberata cogitatione responde tu, puer 
ultime primi subselli. Quid est directa 
methodus? -‘ Placeat, domine, reductio 
est ad absurdum.’ O mente fatue, 
intellectu occaecate, moribus impuden- 


O mons mendaciorum, O 
sterquilinium stultitiae, O Auerne 
ignorantiae. Socialista, Communista, 
Bolsheuice, Liberalis, abi dierecte ad 
praefectorum cameram cum his litteris, 
quae docebunt illos quae tibi facere 
debeant. Si haberem asinum qui nollet 
ire, putasne me flagellaturum? O, 
non, non. E, J. Brooks. 


tissime. 


PINDAR, ISTH. II. 41-2 


In 1. 42 aerav is the reading of the 
MSS., and has been adopted by almost 
all editors since Bergk’s third edition. 
Sandys, and editors generally previous 
to Bergk, read derds, thus going as far 
as they thought possible with the scho- 
lium on these lines. Various other sug- 
gestions have been made to effect a 
compromise between the scholiasts and 
the MSS., but none of them involves 
any substantial departure from one or 
other of the two explanations which 
have been current since Heyne and 
Boeckh, despite the fact that they both 
present certain serious difficulties. 

Of the two, the view in favour in 
more recent times is quite simple. It is 
that this passage is but another example 
of Pindar’s familiar use of geographical 
metaphors (such as the ‘ Pillars of Her- 
cules’) to express the utmost limits of 
human achievement. Now the scholi- 
asts never have any difficulty in re- 
cognising this usage elsewhere; but 
here they give no hint of this explana- 
tion, and we note, first, that the limits 
here are an oddly chosen pair:! the 
correlative to the Phasis in the East is 
surely the Pillars of Hercules in the 
West, just as the correlative to the Nile 
in the South is the Hyperboreans in the 
North (cf. Isth. VI. 23); and secondly, 


1 Of the two parallels cited, Herodotus IV. 45 
is concerned only with the geographical boun- 
daries of Europe, and Euripides, Androm. 650 
(iv xpqv eAabvew imep Neidov pods | 
te Sacwv) is merely a choice of amy two distant 
spots; note, too, iwép, which differentiates this 
from /s¢h. I1. 42 and recalls rather /s¢h. VI. 23 
m épav Neidoo mayav) and Bacch. VIII. 41 
Tov macav xOdva | Ecxara 
NeiQov). 


that the metaphor is here complicated 
in unprecedented fashion by the refer- 
ence to winter and summer limits of 
navigation. This is a real difficulty, for 
it makes Pindar introduce a nearer after 
a farther limit—a proceeding strongly 
suggestive of bathos, if he is merely 
desirous of stressing the extent of Xeno- 
crates’ hospitality. It is surely right to 
expect some meaning in the reference 
to winter sailings, and only proper to 
give that meaning some expression. 
This obligation was recognised, in 
some measure, by the other and earlier 
explanation. This is stated most fully 
by Dissen in Boeckh’s 1819 edition. 
He says that in winter even the voyage 
to the Nile was a hazardous under- 
taking, and that whit the metaphor 
here expresses is achievement in the 
face of difficulties. So far so good. . 
But one is accustomed to meet with 
relevance and point in Pindar’s meta- 
phors. What is the relevance of this 
stressing of difficulties, this contrast of 
summer and winter, in connection with 
Xenocrates’ hospitality? What were 
the difficulties in Xenocrates’ way? 
Dissen interprets 1. 40 to mean that 
Xenocrates never had to furl sail for 
lack of wind, and says the point is that 
Xenocrates kept open house all the year 
round and never ceased to be hospitable, 
even in winter, when he had fewer 
opportunities, because there were fewer 
travellers. But even supposing this 
interpretation of 1. 40 could stand, the 
resultant explanation is surely very 
lame: if Xenocrates were hospitable in 
summer he would tend to be even more 
so to those who came his way in winter ; 
his house was presumably not a summer 
hotel, closed for the winter; and if his 
hospitality was capable of coping with 
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the summer rush of visitors, it is super- 
fluous to say that it was equal to the 
demands made on it in winter. 

Both these explanations, then, seem 
unsatisfactory. Dissen mentioned, only 
to dismiss, the explanation usually cur- 
rent prior to his time, and well stated 
by Erasmus Schmidt in his edition of 
1616. According to this, Xenocrates is 
represented by Pindar as sailing to a 
cold place in summer, a warm place in 
winter: ‘hoc est, hospitibus sese omnibus 
accommodasse.’ This rendering does 
give adequate relevance to the meta- 
phor, as well as an exemplary sense for 
the passage as a whole. The Greeks 
did envy the winter warmth of Africa, 
cf. Hesiod, W.D. 528 f. (the cheerless 
lot of the cuttlefish in winter, when the 
sun xvavéwy avopav te 
te | otpwhata:, Bpadiov Tlaveddn- 
veoo. paciver); and the Phasis was re- 
garded as a cold region—for a contrast 
between it and Egypt, in very similiar 
terms to this, cf. Lucan II. 585: 


hinc me victorem gelidas ad Phasidos 
undas 

Arctos habet, 
cognitus axis 

Aegypto. 


Surely this must be the contrast here 
intended between the Phasis and the 
Nile, not a contrast of distance. More- 
over, the luxury of Acragas was prover- 
bial; so that a mere tribute to the 
extent of Xenocrates’ hospitality might 
well be less effective than a compliment 
to the taste and judgment with which 
he contrived that it should be ever 
seasonable, ever suitable. 

This explanation, then, is apt: but it 
is doubtful whether it could ever have 
been derived from the reading a«rtav. 
It comes direct from the scholia, in 
which there are two notes on l. 42. 
The second is merely an alternative 
version, without significant alterations, 
of the first, which runs as follows : 


tata Ta wept avtov mvevpata exer. TO 
Neidou mpods avyds Twes Tas TOD 


calida medius mihi 


1 Schroder notes that MS. D has proces for 
pvoas : but as B has pices, and both MSS. have 


% yiveras* 51d Kal Oeppord- 
Ts Kal tyvewhs xpacews peréxer TO 
katpovs Tod Revoxpdtous tapi- 
oTnow addnyopav: ottw yap ev 
Tovs Katpovs oi év 

T@ Oéper mpds Ta wOovpevor, TO 


Here Neidov airyds is shown by 
the article prefixed to be a quotation 
from the text of Pindar. There are two 
MSS. containing the scholia vetera here, 
and both read av’yds; but B has d«rtds 
suprascript eadem manu. That adyds is 
the original reading is shown not only 
by this weight of evidence but also by 
the odd statement about the Nile flow- 
ing avatod@v—an explanation ob- 
viously directed to avyds, not dxras.? 
The explanation Neirov pices seems 
nothing but a feeble interpretation of 
Neidov avyds as a mere periphrasis for 
NeiAov. Further, no great stress is to 
be laid on pices, for it is a word used 
more than once in the scholia where 
there is nothing like it in Pindar’s text 
(sch. Olymp. IX. 79a, Pyth. 1V. 318b). It 
is a word in their vocabulary, not in his. 

The scholiasts, then, definitely quote 
avyas, and their evidence, of course, 
takes us a good deal farther back than 
our twelfth- and fourteenth-century 
MSS. The difficulty, of course, is to 
decide on the precise application of 
avyas—‘the rays of the Nile.’ The 
scholiasts saw, or had handed down to 
them, the general sense of these lines, 
but they failed to find a definite mean- 
ing for avyds. Mommsen in his critical 
note remarks ‘haud credo Sch. de locu- 
tione im’ avyds nediovo cogitasse, quasi 
Pindarus “ad soles Nili” voluisset.’ I 
rather fancy that the earlier commenta- 
tors on Pindar must have thought of this 
phrase, and linked it, perhaps, with 
another from Homer—the adyds of 
Il. XIII. 837. They had clearly no diffi- 
culty in equating the Nile with Zeus, cf. 


pvows seven words later, pyves is no foundation 
on which to build conjectures. 

2 Whence adxrds came into B is doubtful; it 
may have been an alteration both in the text and 
in the scholium for the difficult atyds—from 
which indeed it does not greatly differ palaeo- 

aphically; or (to reverse a a of 
Schréder's) it may have crept into the text from 
a gloss, dxrivds, on avyds. 
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on Pyth. 1V.56 pos rriov Téuevos 
Kpovida): sch. 97a, tov NeiAov tod 
Avs gnoi; while in another note (sch. 
99) the Nile water is said to take the 
place of rain, and the Nile itself to be 
avtiorpopoy twa Avi. Thus 
the Alexandrians may have argued that 
the Nile is the same as Zeus, and that if 
Homer can say Avs avyds, Pindar can 
say Neidov avyas.' For their identifica- 
tion of the Nile with Zeus they quote 
Parmenon, Aiyimrie Zed Neire; we 
may add Lucan VIII. 466, where he 
calls Egypt 


terra suis contenta bonis, non indiga 
mercis 
aut Iovis, in solo tanta est fiducia Nilo, 


Martial IX. 35. 7, scis quotiens Phasio 
madeat Iove fusca Syene, and a 
also Aeschylus, Supplices 70 Samtw tav 


1 For an interesting parallel to this cf. A. B. 
Cook, Zeus I., p. 361: acoin of Hadrian, minted 
at Alexandria, whereon Zeus is portrayed with 
{amongst other attributes) the rays of Helios and 
the cornucopiae of the Nile. 


Gradav tapedy (perhaps 
meaning ‘sunburnt by the Nile’). 

For us, of course (as probably also 
for Pindar), the phrase admits of a 
simpler explanation. The identification 
of a river with its country, and, in par- 
ticular, of the Nile with Egypt, is easy 
and common: even to ourselves ‘the 
sunshine of Egypt’ is an expression 
hardly more natural than ‘ the sunshine 
of the Nile’; and Pindar does use avyai, 
without a defining genitive, for ‘sun- 
shine ’—Isth. 1V. 65 év avyav. 

Thus the literal meaning of Pindar’s 
words is that Xenocrates sailed to a 
cold place in summer, to a warm place 
in winter; metaphorically he means 
that whatever the circumstances Xeno- 
crates was never at a loss: his guests 
were always enviably comfortable. 
Read, then, avyds, with the scholiasts, 
and translate ‘never did the breeze 
make him furl sail at his hospitable 
table: nay, in summer voyaging he 
journeyed to the Phasis, in winter to 
the sunshine of the Nile.’ 

H. T. Deas. 


ON AGAMEMNON 108-120. 


OF the various readings in this pas- 
sage only those in 119 are important 
for the following interpretation. Read 
épixvpova or, with Verrall’s interpreta- 
tion, épixdpara, and dépyate. All these, 
and no others in their stead, have manu- 
script authority. 

Although Calchas’s interpretation 
satisfied Agamemnon but too well, both 
the Argive Elders and modern readers 
have found many riddles. If the prey 
of the eagles represents directly Troy, 
with her teeming multitude within her 
walls, it seems fitting that there be but 
one hare. Yet to this yévvay can hardly 
be forced. This has led to the pure 
conjecture ¢épyara, with which the 
meaning of épixdpova is distorted; 120 
is almost unexplainable; and avroroxov 
mtdaxa, of the interpretation, is only 
implied in the omen. 

If the sacrifice of Iphigenia is repre- 
sented, the question cannot be evaded, 
Why does Artemis urge a sacrifice that 
she loathes? For 138 in this view 
clearly declares her loathing of that 
sacrifice. 


The greatest riddle of all was admir- 
ably expressed by Paley: ‘ There is, no 
doubt, a difficulty in clearly making out 
how Calchas infers the anger of the 
goddess against the Atridae from the 
destruction of a hare by the eagles, 
unless the Atridae had already committed 
some crime, of which that destruction 
was the symbol.’ Paley finds such a 
crime in the narrative of Sophocles, 
Electra 566. Verrall, more suitably, 
suggests the Thyestean banquet as an 
unnatural and yet unpunished crime of 
the house. Wecklein, not professedly 
treating Paley’s problem, yet states in 
his note on 141 (as numbered by him- 
self) that Artemis is wroth at the 
Atridae who will blot out Troy, and 
demands the sacrifice of Iphigenia only 
thus to prevent the abomination of the 
destruction of Troy. 

That Wecklein is correct, at least in 
the first of these statements, is con- 
firmed in the play itself, especially 448- 
451, 527-537, 801-804. In the mind of 
Aeschylus the expedition against Troy 
was cruel, unnatural, displeasing to the 
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gods. Agamemnon’s first guilt was his 
setting out upon it. The eagles would 
surely displease Artemis from the 
moment of beginning their pursuit. 
That Agamemnon was still at Argos is 
no objection. Even if this very omen, 
which should have stayed him, did in 
fact remove his last hesitation and 
a him on, he had already entered 
the way of guilt. The omen is a warn- 
ing to withdraw while yet he can. The 
anger of Artemis is to be shown at 
Aulis, where she will demand the sacri- 
fice of Iphigenia as a condition of Greek 
success. 

It is to me strange that editors do not 
see in this omen of Aeschylus the grand 
flowering of the germ Z 57-60. Aga- 
memnon’s wish gives form to the portent 
in the drama. Verse 122 is still within 
the direct influence of this passage of 
the Iliad ; in this we see the twain sons 
of Atreus, two in temper, but Agamem- 
non dominating his milder brother. 

Furthermore, we see now why Arte- 
mis is especially concerned. The legend 
ascribed to her the delay at Aulis. But 
what was the reason? Artemis was the 
goddess of childbirth. Agamemnon’s 


Tov ph Tis alriv 5eOpov 
xeipds 0’ und’ bv Twa yaorép 
ébvra pépor,—und’ bs 


is specifically and atrociously outrageous 
to Artemis. It was not merely an in- 
auspicious expression of passion, but its 


execution is involved in the purpose of 
Agamemnon from the first. 

How well, then, the eagles devouring 
the pregnant hares symbolise Agamem- 
non and Menelaus in the Trojan war! 
The plural meaning of Aayivay yévvav 
is no longer troublesome. The Trojan 
women and their unborn children were 
BraBévra in the full 
sense of AowOiwy, for Troy almost 
escaped. Every detail in the omen and 
in the interpretation fits perfectly, 
though we cannot tell how Calchas 
knew the exact form that the anger of 
Artemis would take. That is, in fact, 
an independent question, and é& rod 
Spapatos. 

There is for us here an instructive 
example of Aeschylus’ relation to 
Homer. Aeschylus, most people have 
thought, is a lesser poet than Homer. 
Perhaps. He is undoubtedly less under- 
stood and appreciated. He is a very 
different poet. Rarely does he quote 
Homer. But repeatedly Aeschylus finds 
in the simple Homeric narrative a sug- 
gestion which, transformed by his re- 
flection and imagination, is given again 
to us in a beautiful development, original 
in every sense possible to nearly all 
literature, art, discovery and invention. 
Literature cannot be understood except 
in its relations. Far more study of 
sources and relations is needed for 
Aeschylus. 

Henry S. Dawson. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF GREEK ALLEGORY. 


Was Theagenes of Rhegium really 
the first Homeric allegorist, as the his- 
torians of Greek allegorical interpreta- 
tion habitually assert ? It is true that, 
according to Porphyry on the Theomachy 
(Iliad XX. 67), allegory—as a mode of 
defending apparently blasphemous pas- 
sages—dates from Theagenes, ‘who was 
the first to write about Homer,’ and 
who is referred by Tatian (ad Graec. 48) 
to the time of King Cambyses (529- 
522 B.C.).! 


1 Schrader (Porphyrit Quaest. Hom., p. 384), 
followed by Gomperz (G.7. I., p. 574), conjec- 
tures that he defended Homer against strictures 
emanating from the school of Pythagoras or 
that of Xenophanes. Schrader also (éoc. cit.) 


But the practice—at any rate in an 
embryonic form—can, I think, be traced 
back to Pherecydes of Syros (born not 
much later than 600 B.c.). That he 
read some kind of new meaning into 
Homer would appear from Origen (c. 
Celsum VI. 42; in Diels, F. der V. IL, 
pp. 203 f.), who says: ‘Celsus says that 
the words of Zeus to Hera (Iliad XV. 18) 
are the words of God to matter, and 
that they darkly hint that matter being 
originally in a confused state, God took 


points out rightly that the scholiast does not 
purport to give any samples of Theagenes’ in- 
terpretations ; Leaf (ad oc.) seems of a different 
opinion. 
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it and bound it by certain proportions 
and ordered it. And he says that 
Pherecydes, having thus understood the 
verses of Homer, said that beneath this 
region, Earth, there is the region Tar- 
tarus, guarded by the Harpies and 
Thyella, whither Zeus thrusts down 
those of the gods who are rebellious’ 
(with reference to Iliad I. 590). 

Without putting too strict an inter- 
pretation on this passage, it is yet clear 
that we have here two offending pas- 
sages of Homer receiving a new and 
harmless significance by being taken 
up into a new cosmology.? As with 
so many philosophers much later than 
Pherecydes, the process of reading doc- 
trine into the myths goes on side by 
side with the process of remoulding 
and extending the myths for one’s own 
purposes. Probably it is in this twofold 
practice that we should look for the 
origin of allegorical interpretation. The 
early philosophers who expressed their 
doctrines in mythical language, which 
is to be taken as symbolical and alle- 
gorical, may well have been the first to 
interpret the poetic traditions as though 
they were conscious allegories. 

Some confirmation for this view is 
afforded by Greek writers on allegory. 
Maximus of Tyre (IV. 4, ed. Hobein) 
mentions Pherecydes and Heraclitus as 
having expressed philosophic truth by 
means of mythology, which proves (he 
thinks) that Homer and Hesiod did the 


1 My case is supported by Diels’ suggestion 
trovoncarra (allegorically interpreted) for vo7- 
cvayTta, 

® Pherecydes also indulged in the fanciful 
etymology which was the faithful handmaid of 
allegory in later times. Diogenes Laertius 
(I. 119) quotes a sentence from him which turns 
Kpévos into Xpdvos, and apparently derives yj 
from yépas (cf Zeller, Pre-Socratic Philosophy id 
P. 90, n. 3). Xpdvos, whatever its meaning, is 
something more definite than the father of Zeus; 
and the change is an allegory in the Greek 
sense (see Plutarch, 2, 363d). 
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same thing. Perhaps what it does prove 
is that Pherecydes and Heraclitus (like 
Maximus) thought that this was what 
Homer and Hesiod had done. ‘ Hera- 
clitus,’ the Homeric allegorist (c. 24), 
justifies allegorical interpretation by a 
similar reference to Heraclitus and Em- 
pedocles. These philosophers certainly 
expressed themselves in myth and 
enigma ;* they gave mythology a new 
application, and therefore in some degree 
a new interpretation. But did they 
explicitly regard the mythical traditions 
as allegorical, and interpret them from 
that standpoint? Pherecydes appar- 
ently did. Whether Heraclitus did so 
or not is not quite clear ;4 the Heracli- 
teans in appealing to allegory may have 
been following their master’s example 
(see Plato, Theaet. 152e). Empe- 
docles is also a doubtful case, unless we 
believe the scholiast on Plato’s Gorgias 
493, where an allegorical interpretation 
is ascribed to him. 

In any case, the probability is that 
allegorical interpretation did not spring 
suddenly from the brain of the gram- 
marian Theagenes.’ More probably it 
grew up gradually with the gradual 
growth of the more conscious, more 
scientific use of mythical language to 
express religious and philosophic specu- 
lations. J. TATE. 


8 Cf. Burnet, £.G.P., p. 217: Empedocles’ 
verse is not much harder to interpret philo- 
sophically than Heraclitus’ prose. 

Compare fr. 94 (Diels) with ad XIX. 418. 
In fr. 32 (Diels) he evidently uses etymology (a 
play on supposed derivation of Zeus from {yv). 

5 The fact that Anaxagoras (Diog. Laert. 
II. 11) is stated to have been ‘the first to 
declare that the poetry of Homer is on the 
subject of virtue and justice,’ and Metrodorus, 
his disciple, the first to work out the suggestion 
in an allegorical system, leaves us with the 
suspicion that the work of Theagenes’ cannot 
have been of great importance. He probably 
confined himself to the obvious interpretations 
of eg. Apollo, Hephaestus, Poseidon, in the 
Theomachy. 


NOTES ON CICERO’S LETTERS TO ATTICUS, BOOK II. 


I. 2. ALIQUID NOSTRIS REBUS LUCIS 
ADFERRE. Tyrrell and Purser under- 


stand this as referring to ‘ lustre,’ ‘éclat’; 
but lucem adferre is used of bringing 
succour or relief in imp. P. 12. 33 (tan- 
tamne unius hominis incredtbilis ac diuina 


uirtus tam breui tempore lucem adferre ret 
publicae potuit ?), and there seems to be 
no reason for supposing that the phrase 
here bears a different meaning. Cicero 
hopes that his pamphlet, dwelling on 
the success achieved in 63 B.c. by the 
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concordia ordinum, may encourage Senate 
and Knights to work together again, 
and so ‘bring some succour to our 
plight’ (cf. §§ 7 £). The mos involved 
in nostris consists of the friends of that 
causa optima to which the concordia o. 
is essential. The same persons are in- 
dicated by the first person plural of 
habebimus, faciemus, possumus of § 8. 

1. 3. REFRACTARIOLO. If refractariolo 
can convey that the type of speech in 
question aims at breaking and thrusting 
back the adversary’s attack, or breaking 
a way to get within the line of his 
defence, shall we not have a fit adjec- 
tive? The difficulty lies in discovering 
whether refractariolus can convey this. 
That vefringo can express the actions 
indicated the dictionary shows. But 
the mass of adjectives and substantives 
in -arius consists of words formed from 
noun-stems: aevarius and aerarium, mer- 
cennarius, Mostellaria {sc. fabula], argen- 
tarius,etc. On this line no satisfactory 
sense appears to be attainable: a type 
of speech ‘dealing in refracta’ is the 
best one can get: ‘ full of crabbedness’ 
possibly. But refringo as the action of 
the speech would be far more appro- 
priate. Can we find this in the word? 
The evidence for such a possibility is 
small in quantity, but to a sanguine 
mind might seem sufficient. It consists 
principally of tectarium, ‘a cover,’ in 
Cato, agr. 11 2,' and fractarium in 
Plin. n.h. 33, § 71, as an instrument for 
breaking up road metal. There is also 
a word used by Cato to denote petty 
combats, which is given by the MSS. 
of Festus as punctatoriolas, and by the 
MSS. of Paulus as punctariolas (Jordan 
suggests pugnariolas). If the MSS. of 
Paulus have preserved what Cato wrote, 
this ‘little pricker’ or ‘little stinger’ 
would furnish a good parallel. May 
we not, then, accept refractariolus as 
diminutive of a forcible and probably 
— word, meaning that the ‘ poor 
aw-court style of speech’ is ‘full of 
rebutting and rejoining’? It is probably 
not necessary to point out that the 
diminutive termination does not weaken 
the force of the adjective, but affects the 
sense in the same way as if it were 
affixed to the substantive. 


See F. W. Hall in C/. Quart. XVII. (1923), 
Pp. 102. 


I. 5. QUI ROMAE TRIBUNATUM PL. 
PETERET; § 9, NUNC TAMEN PETIT 
ITERUM. That series of elections which 
opened each year with the election of 
consuls is still future when Cicero writes, 
for Caesar is only just about to return 
from his quaestorship in Spain (§ g); 
and we know? that he arrived in time— 
though without much time to spare— 
for giving in his name as candidate 
for the consulship a trinum nundinum 
before the election. Consuls were fol- 
lowed by praetors, curule aediles, quaes- 
tors, in this order. The only regular 
elections of magistrates which stood 
outside this series were those of plebeian 
tribunes and plebeian aediles; and as 
Favonius did not become aedile till 
53 B.C., there can be little doubt that 
the office for which he had stood was 
the tribunate, at this time regularly 
held—if held at all—before the aedile- 
ship, and next after the quaestorship. 

But even for the tribuneship it is 
startling to find the election and a trial 
which seems to have followed the elec- 
tion already things of the past early in 
June.* Elections of tribunes were some- 
times held in july,” the regular month 
for consular elections; and though it 
was perhaps possible to hold them in 
May, it seems certain that this would 
be exceptional. To our misfortune, 
Atticus already knows the main facts 
and Cicero only imparts some amusing 
details, so that the letter has no word 
of explanation. 

If we suppose simply that the tribu- 
nician election was unusually early in 
60 B.C., we can conjecture a possible 
reason: the early date may have been 
obtained by Metellus through friendly 
tribunes with a view to baffling Clodius, 
who was then absent in Sicily, in his 
endeavour to be tribune in 59 B.c. We 
know from Att. 1. 19. 5 that several 
tribunes were opposed to the scheme 
of Clodius. 

But in June Favonius is ‘standing 
again’; and it seems clearly implied in 
§ 5 that Clodius is standing for the 


2 Plut. Caes. 13. 

3 See § 1. Cicero would send his answer by 
the slave of Atticus ; and even if the slave went 
on to Rome, as he probably did, with the other 
letters of his fasciculus, there would not be an 
interval of many days. 

* Mommsen, S/aa¢sr. 1°, p. 585. 
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tribunate at the time when Cicero 
writes. It is indeed possible that a 
prospective candidate who, with a view 
to seeking election in 59 B.c. for 58, 
begins to canvass in the previous year 
(as Cicero began in 65 Bc.: Alt. I. 1.1), 
may be said petere, ‘to be standing.’ 
This is, however, so doubtful, that Pro- 
fessor Reid! suggests reading petet in 
§ 9. 
A solution which accounts both for 
the election in or before May and for 
_ iterum is to suppose that Favonius 

as been defeated in a supplementary 
election, such as we know to have been 
held when a tribune for any cause 
dropped out before his term was 
finished.? The regular election is still 
in the future, and at this Clodius and 
Favonius are standing. 

6. I sq. QUI ETIAM DUBITEM AN HIC 
ANTI CONSIDAM ET HOC TEMPUS OMNE 
CONSUMAM, UBI QUIDEM EGO MALLEM 
DUUM VIRUM QUAM RoMAE FUISSE. TU 
VERO SAPIENTIOR BUTHROTI DOMUM 
PARASTI. SED, MIHI CREDE, PROXIMA 
EST ILLI MUNICIPIO HAEC ANTIATIUM 
civiTas. Buthrotum was not a munt- 
ciptum, and Antium was not, properly 
speaking, a ciuitas. The colony or other 
community of Roman citizens was part 
of the great ciwitas of Rome, and the 
use of crwitas to designate the local body 
politic, common enough in inscriptions 
of later time, is pronounced by Professor 
Reid? to be ‘ not literary and not Cice- 
ronian.’ Cicero, then, is using words 
which have a technical meaning where 
that meaning is not appropriate, much 
as he calls Athenians fellow-citizens of 
Atticus, though Atticus was not an 
Athenian citizen. 

The passage with regard to being 
connected with other communities than 
Rome begins with Cicero’s saying that 
he wishes he had been one of the two 
chief magistrates at Antium rather than 
at Rome. Seeing that the consuls were 
a board of two, and that Cicero can 
speak of one of the duouiri of Capua as 
consul in a similar comparison with the 
office in Rome (post red. in sen. 7. 17), 
there seems to be no difficulty in his 


nation, Vol. XIII., No. 31 (1905), 
P. 303. 

2? Mommsen, Séaatsr. 25, p. 279. 

® Loc. cit., p. 371. 
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speaking here as though Rome had 
duouiri as her chief regular magistrates. 

But why does he call Buthrotum a 
municipium? Very probably he is taking 
up something that Atticus has said, but 
I think the explanation must be ap- 
proximately as follows. Atticus belonged 
to one of the genuine old Roman families 
(Nep. Aét. 1), and had no political home 
but Rome, whereas Cicero, according 
to the contemptuous patrician, was ‘a 
lodger with the franchise’ there (ingut- 
linus ciuis urbis Romae, Sall. C. 31. 7)— 
i.¢., his domus* was at Arpinum. Those 
Roman citizens who came from muni- 
cipia—and they were maxima pars ciuium 
(C. Sull. 7. 23)—had each two patriae 
(C. legg. 2. 2. 5), whereas Atticus had 
but one. Now, however, he has got 
himself a domicile at Buthrotum, and 
has thus acquired what may be likened 
to a municipium. Perhaps Atticus had 
compared Buthrotum to a municipium, 
whether in relation to his quasi-citizen- 
ship of Athens or in relation to his real 
citizenship of Rome. 

If, then, Atticus has Buthrotum as 
his municipium, one may perhaps say 
as his Arpinum, Cicero is playing with 
the idea of taking Antium henceforth 
as his Rome, his patriam ciuttatis. 
From this point of view he naturally 
disregards the fact that Amtiatium ciut- 
tas® has in reality no existence as apart 
from Roman citizenship. 

It seems most natural to understand 
municipium and ciuitas here as denoting 
the quality or position of a municeps 


* Domus in this sense, denoting the Roman 
citizen’s place of local citizenship, is not, so far 
as I know, found in Ciceronian times. In C. 
Balb. 11. 28 domus occurs in connexion with 
citizenship other than, and incompatible with, 
Roman citizenship. The use in connexion with 
Roman citizenship is found in inscriptions, some 
of them belonging to the first century of our 
era; especially in the case of legionary soldiers 
and centurions is the name of the town to which 
a man belonged, or was ascribed, frequently 
given, and sometimes with domo prefixed (see 
Mommsen, Séaatsr. 3. 781). Domus does not 
occur in the /ocus classicus for the two fatriae, 
C. legg. 2. 2. 5; but it should be noted that the 
second atria there is considered as the place 
of birth (the domus in the technical sense would 
not necessarily be this), and that it is a question 
of affection, not of political rights. 

5 The phrase would be technically correct if 
used in the sense of (Roman) citizenship belong- 
ing to the people of Antium. 
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and a ciuis:! ‘your local citizenship 
over yonder is nearly matched by my 
primary citizenship here among the folk 
of Antium.’ 19. 2. BIBULUS ... ITA 
LAUDATUR QUASI UNUS HOMO NOBIS 
CUNCTANDO RESTITUIT REM. Lam- 
binus prints restituat, and the correc- 
tion seems necessary. The meaning 
is clearly, ‘Bibulus is praised as 
though he were “ by his delays restorer 
of our state,’ and Cicero must have 
used the mood required to express this. 
It is true that Cicero often seems to 


! Cf. Mommsen, Séaatsr. 3, pp. 231 f. 


take pains so to manage the context of 
a quotation as to make the grammar 
fit in unaltered. We find e.g. Homer’s 
oiwvds in 3. 3 as subject of Cicero’s 
uideatur ; in 7. 4 Cicero’s cupio supports 
the infinitive of Sophocles ; and in 15. 3 
Cicero’s prose provides the verb of 
motion and his verse the goal. But 
probably no one would contest that he 
could on occasion modify the gram- 
matical form of the original; in de 
diu. 1. 14. 24 and fam. 7. 33. I are 
passages in which Ribbeck (Trag. Rom.) 
assumes that modifications have been 
made. 
MARGARET ALFORD. 


PLATO, MENO gop. 


IN this passage Plato attributes divine in- 
Spiration to the statesmen who govern well by 
a happy instinct, and not by the knowledge 
which is based on reason (cf. Laws 875c on the 
heaven-born governor who is above the law). 
It does not seem to have been pointed out that 
this view is much older than Plato. In the 
Theogony 75 ff. (a passage which the philosopher 
may have had in mind), it is said that, while 
the Muses do indeed inspire the bards, they 
have another (and perhaps more important) 
function—the inspiration of kings (81 ff.) : who- 
soever among kings is loved by them has the 
power of sweet speech, of settling causes with 
right judgments, etc. The early poet, no less 
than Plato, regards as a supernatural gift the 
ability of some rulers to do and say the right 
thing at the right time. J. TATE. 


HORACE, EPISTLES I. 6. 
Laudibus arguitur vini vinosus Homerus. 


COMPARE the attack on Homer by a certain 
Timaeus (mentioned and duly castigated by 
Polybius XII. 24, 1), who ‘proved’ Homer a 
gourmand from his fondness for describing 
banquets. Horace is evidently making use of 
a stock accusation of the Homeromastiges, 
which would derive its main support from 
Odyssey 1X. 5 ff.—a passage which Plato 
attacked (Rep. 390ab) and not even the de- 
fenders! of Homer would stand over. 

J. TATE. 


1 E.g. Heraclitus, Al/eg. Hom., ad fin., thinks 
Odysseus obviously insincere ; cf Proclus, /n 
Platonis Remp. 385. 1 find only two favourable 
references to the passage: Aristotle, Po/. 1338a; 
Contest of Homer and Hesiod, p. 316. 


REVIEWS 
NILSSON’S MINOAN RELIGION. 


The Minoan-Mycenaean Religion and its 
Survival in Greek Religion (Acta Reg. 
Societatis Humaniorum Litterarum 
Lundensis, IX.). By Martin P. 
Nitsson. Pp. xxiii+582; 4 plates 
and 113 figures in text. London: 
Humphrey Milford for C. W. K. 
Gleerup, Lund, 1927. 

Tus book destroys many old shib- 

boleths, and it opens out new vistas in 

every direction. To pass judgment 
upon the views it contains is not easy, 
for they need very careful thinking over. 

Nilsson grapples with the fundamental 

problems, and the acceptance of his 

solutions will involve a number of con- 
sequential readjustments which are not 


easy to evaluate at a moment’s notice. 
Some of the ideas, it is true, have been 
adumbrated in the History of Greek 
Religion, but here we have them ex- 
pounded with the evidence. Some, and 
many of these revolutionary in their 
consequences, are certainly right ; about 
others opinions may differ. But what- 
ever view is taken of this or that particu- 
lar hypothesis, the book will be a classic, 
and it has placed the study of Minoan- 
Mycenaean contacts with Greek religion 
upon a new plane. 

In addition to his archaeological 
qualifications and the painstaking care 
with which he has collected and organ- 
ised all the material available to date, 
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the author of Griechische Feste has an 
unrivalled knowledge of the detailed 
facts of Greek cult. He adds to know- 
ledge the true spirit of scientific enquiry. 
He is not afraid to offer guesses, but 
when he does, he labels them clearly as 
such. He does not strain evidence in 
support of his views, but if he indicates 
interpretations which will buttress his 
thesis, he is scrupulous to point out 
where interpretation begins and evidence 
ends. 

The book falls roughly into three 
parts. The first boldly attacks the 
problem of the difficulty of reconciling 
thecurrent archaeological reconstruction 
of pre-Hellenic history with the marked 
discrepancy between Homeric and 
Mycenaean religion (see C.R. XXXIX., 
p- 95). Nilsson’s solution broadly is this. 
The Ionians came first into Greece in 
the Middle Minoan period. Like Vikings 
they raided Crete, hence the destruction 
of the M.M. iii. palace. Theycarried back 
Cretan craftsmen and Cretan culture to 
Mycenae, which thus become Minoan in 
civilisation, not through conquest by 
Cretan princes, but on the analogy of 
Rome and Greece. The Achaeans in- 
vaded and conquered the Ionians at the 
beginning of L.M. iii., hence the Ionian 
settlement of Asia Minor. Gradually 
as civilisation declined the culture 
native to the Greek element, which had 
been submerged in the adopted Minoan 
civilisation, forced its way to the top 
and in turn submerged the Minoan 
element. The advantages of this re- 
construction are obvious; so are some 
of the difficulties. How is it that the 
early Greek invaders have left no recog- 
nisable artefacts with the possible ex- 
ception of amber and tusk-ornamented 
helmets, which here provide Nilsson’s 
strongest cards? Again, was Ionia in 
fact settled before Aeolis and the 
Dorian South? On the whole, tradition 
points the other way. It is impossible 
in a review to discuss the detailed 
arguments. The initiation of an in- 


teresting and fruitful line of enquiry, 
however, may be noticed. What differ- 
ences are there between Cretan (Min- 
oan) religious custom and that of the 
Mainland (Mycenaean)? Some very 
good and acute points are made. 

The second part of the book consists 


of an ordered survey of the archaeo- 
logical evidence relating to religious 
matters. As regards illustration a 
sensible system has been adopted. It 
is assumed that the student will have 
access to The Palace of Minos, A.B.S.A., 
etc., and in consequence it is possible to 
devote the available illustration mainly 
to objects hitherto unpublished or not 
generally familiar. A very valuable 
general principle is laid down and 
adhered to throughout the discussion, 
viz. that however suggestive analogy 
may be, the first duty is to collect the 
data and to attempt to deduce what 
they directly tell us. Further it is, of 
course, recognised that all analogies are 
not equally good. This treatment 
certainly puts a number of things in 
quite a new light. I am_ personally 
converted to the view that the Minoan 
snakes are the tutelary deities of the 
house rather than emblems or daemons 
of the Underworld. 

The third part discusses the connexion 
between the‘religion of the Bronze Age 
and that of classical Greece. After a 
collection and examination of the pos- 
sible instances of particular local con- 
tinuities of cult, an analysis is made of 
elements in Greek religion which may 
be Minoan in origin. Nilsson accepts 
Nestor’s ring as genuine, but rejects 
Evans’ interpretation. In this rejection 
I think him certainly right. Very 
interesting and new to me is the dis- 
tinction of two different elements in 
Dionysiac worship, the one Thracian 
(trieteric orgies with omophagia), the 
other Phrygian, te. Thracian influenced 
by Anatolian (annual birth and death of 
the god). As presented the case is 
good, and if it stands leisured examina- 
tion, it is obviously of the first import- 
ance. I am still of opinion that the 
archaeological evidence suggests that 
hero-worship arose not from a general 
cult of the dead but from the cult of 
dead chieftains, i.e. that the worship of 
the dead spread socially downwards, 
just as in Egypt first Pharaohs, then 
nobles, and finally ordinary men, were 
offered hopes of divine immortality. 

The evidence is not adequate to be 
certain about Nilsson’s very interesting 
suggestion that the dead king in Crete 
achieved apotheosis (his plausible inter- 
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pretation of the Hagia Triadha sarco- 

hagus), whereas the Mainland cults 
indicate, not apotheosis, but the worship 
of the powerful dead man in his tomb. 
As an addendum we have the very 
attractive theory that there were two 
fundamentally inconsistent views of the 
after-life in early Greece : the one, repre- 
sented by the ‘ translation’ of Menelaos 


and Hesiod’s Isles of the Blest, is 
Minoan in origin; the other, the Hades 
inhabited by the gibbering and strength- 
less dead, is characteristically Greek. 
The discussion of the possibly My- 
cenaean origin of the great cycles of 
Greek legend is reserved for separate 
treatment, which we shall await with 
impatience. 
W. R. HAcvipay. 


ESSAYS IN AEGEAN ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Essays in Aegean Archaeology. (Pre- 
sented to Sir Arthur Evans in honour 
of his seventy-fifth birthday.) Edited 
by S. Casson. Pp. x+142; 21 
Plates and Frontispiece. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1927. 15s. 

Tuis is the tribute offered by the Oxford 

Philological Society to Sir Arthur Evans 

on his seventy-fifth birthday, in recog- 

nition of the great services he has 
rendered to archaeology, with special 
reference to his brilliant work in Crete 
which has recast Aegean prehistory. 
With the exception of three scholars 
who are not British, the contributors 
are all graduates of Oxford, but many 
will doubtless regret that this homage 
paid to Sir Arthur should not have been 
made truly national and international. 

What might have been done in this 

respect is shown by the list of sub- 

scribers, though even here we note the 
absence of Italian scholars who have 
been Sir Arthur’s fellow-workers in 

Crete. Still, all will gladly join in the 

congratulations given to Sir Arthur, and 

wish that his activity may long continue. 

Festschriften, however, form as a rule 
an unsatisfactory type of book even 
when, as here, devoted principally to 

Aegean archaeology. Theyare standing 

problems for librarians as to the right 

way to catalogue them. The papers 
contained in them are apt to be thin, or 

a useful addition to knowledge receives 

little or no attention because it is im- 

bedded in a miscellany. So here Dr. 

Hill’s useful notes on Cretan coins in the 

Seager Collection may escape the notice 

of some numismatists because they 

are included among essays on Aegean 
archaeology. Of the other papers, per- 
haps the most valuable is that by Dr. 

Xanthoudides on potter’s-wheel discs 


found in excavations in Crete. His 
recognition of these objects, usually 


classed as round tables or pithos lids, 


adds much to our knowledge of the 
Aegean potter’s craft, especially as he 
illustrates his remarks with a full ac- 
count of the method employed by the 
modern potters of Thrapsanos for mak- 
ing pithoi. It is a pity he did not make 
his account more complete by including 
a similar disc from Mycenae in the 
National Museum at Athens (No. 3257, 
Stais, Coll. Myc., p. 137). 

An interesting contribution is Dr. 
Marinatos’ attempt to reconstruct from 
fragments found in the Vaphio tomb a 
dagger which seems to have been decor- 
ated with inlaid figures of swimmers. 
Professor Myres deals thoroughly with 
a group of Cypriote jugs of the Iron Age 
which are remarkable for their uncon- 
ventional decoration of birds, men, and 
animals. They range over a consider- 
able period, and he concludes that they 
are not the hybristic efforts of an un- 
trained apprentice, but aspirations after 
a free style expressive of the designer’s 
own observation. His notes on such 
eccentric vase-paintings are most sug- 
gestive. In a useful article Dr. Hall 
restates the evidence for his belief that 
the Keftiu were primarily Cretans. The 
new illustrations from Mrs. N. de G. 
Davis’ facsimiles are specially valuable. 
Professor Peet and Dr. Cowley give 
short notes which may help towards 
solving the problem of the ‘ Minoan’ 
language, and Dr. Farnell discusses 
Cretan influence in Greek religion, a 
subject which has lately been brilliantly 
treated by Professor Martin Nilsson. 

The book is well produced by the 
Clarendon Press and the plates are 
good, but we have noted some omitted 
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references and several errors in the list 
of subscribers. Also why is the ac- 
knowledgment of Professor Droop’s 


services in translating two papers from 
Greek omitted from some copies ? 
A. J. B. Wace. 


THE TROJAN SAGA. 


Homer, Dichtung und Sage. Dritter 
Band: Die Sage vom Trotschen Kriege. 
Von EricH BETHE. Pp. vi+19g4. 
Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 1927. 
M. 10; bound, M. 12. 

THIS volume completes Dr. Bethe’s 

Homer. It deals with the Saga, and its 

scheme depends largely on two basic 

ropositions. One is, as Dr. Bethe 

Saleen he proved in his second volume, 

that the Iliad was put together—zusam- 

mengearbeitet-—not earlier than 600 B.C., 

and that to most Homeric students is 

a sheer impossibility. The other is 

that Troy VI was not destroyed by 

Greeks, but by Thracians. There is 

no knowledge of the Troad in the 

earliest strata of the Iliad; in fact, 

Greeks had not access to it till 700 B.c. 

On that point the weight of authority 

will be all against Dr. Bethe, and it is 

noticeable that he, like von Wilamowitz 
in his recent work on the Odyssey, 
expressly, and conveniently, excludes 
from consideration the results already 
apparent from the examination of the 

Hittite records at Boghaz K@i. 

This second conclusion is particularly 
useful in a work which expounds Dr. 
Bethe’s peculiar view of the Saga. If 
Troyland was not accessible to Greeks 
before 700 B.c., the Trojan Saga could 
not have originated there. The place 
of its birth must have been the Greek 
mainland, and so we are brought to the 
real object of the volume—a more com- 
plete presentation of the author's well- 
known theory of Sagenverschiebungen, 
and that he can hardly hope to resusci- 
tate. 


The general method of investigation 
is as described in the review of the first 
volume in C.R. XXIX. 182. Anything 
inconvenient to the exposition is banned 
as jung or jiingst, or Verbindungsstiick, 
or due to Athenian influence, or is a 
‘generally recognised’ Zusatz. For 
example, in a proof that invited ex- 
amination, that TeXayevios was origin- 
ally a mere adjective=schiitzend or 
schirmend, apart from serious objections 
that occur to one at once, it was found 
that fourteen passages relating to Aias 
and three to Teucer have to be pro- 
scribed. Or again, some people have 
thought that Agamemnon was King of 
Mycenae, but the passages that say 
that are all late. Some old prejudices 
are still favoured. Egyptian Thebes is 
a stumbling-block, because only in the 
seventh century B.C. Offnet sich Aigypten 
den Griechen. The Phaeacians are still 
supernatural beings. To some enquirers 
little is real in Homer except the 
Unebenhetten. 

It was suggested in the review above 
referred to that the work should close 
with a fourth volume devoted to the 
language. Some hold that this is 
uniform throughout the epics; others 
that linguistic criteria can be used with 
confidence for their disruption. Then 
can they not be used to confirm a 
redistribution of the elements of the 
poems ? 

The volume is, like its two pre- 
decessors, rammed with erudition and 
acute observations, and is excellent 
reading, but it will probably not be 
found to be very satisfying. 

A. SHEWAN. 


DITHYRAMB, TRAGEDY AND COMEDY. 


Dithyramb, Tragedy and Comedy. By 
A. W. PicKaRD-CAMBRIDGE. Oxford: 


Clarendon Press, 1927. 18s. net. 


IF this book seems to me a little like the 
curate’s egg, ‘excellent in parts,’ it must 
be remembered that I take a different 


view of the main problems of ancient 
drama from my friend Mr. Pickard- 
Cambridge, and that consequently, 
though my praises are pretty sure to be 
deserved, my censures may well be 
affected by my prejudices, There can 
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What is more serious is his attitude 
to the best evidence of all, that of 
Aristotle, Plato, and Herodotus, con- 
temporary or nearly contemporary with 


be no doubt about thecare and thorough- 
ness with which the author has collected 
his material, or about the great con- 
venience of having the relevant texts so 
clearly set out, and reasonably anno- 
tated. The literary criticism, ¢.g. on 
Philoxenus and Epicharmus, is always 
good; the discussions of many particular 
points, such as the meaning of b7roxpi- 
7s, the language of tragedy—on which 
I am ashamed to say I did not know 
Mahlow’s book—the interpretation of 
the archaeological material (¢.g. p. 115), 
are thoroughly satisfying ; and the refer- 
ences show a most enviable mastery of 
modern periodical literature. The 
suggestion (p. 102) that Thespis, the 
bard of Icaria, may owe his entire 
existence to the dordos of the 
xovpn “Ixapioto is at least wholesome 
and refreshing. The book with all its 
faults is one from which every scholar 
will learn, and which no student of 
Greek drama will be happy without. 

What is it then that I find to criticise? 
First, the treatment of evidence. The 
truth must be faced that, on the main 
problems of Greek antiquity, the texts 
are for the most part already known and 
the relevant archaeological material for 
the most part already collected. In 
order to advance knowledge it is 
necessary to cast our nets wider and to 
use arguments from analogy. That is 
why anthropology has done so much 
for scholarship and ancient history, and 
the study of mediaeval and oriental 
epics so much for Homer. One may 
think of Lobeck’s Aglaophamus, where 
all the texts about the mysteries are 
collected with magnificent erudition 
but remain unintelligible because in 
Lobeck’s day no one knew the simplest 
facts about savage initiation ceremonies. 
Mr. Pickard-Cambridge turns a blind 
eye to all this evidence from analogy, 
and thus deprives himself of much help. 
He relies far too much on the direct 
statements of the ancient grammatical 
tradition, with its lists of inventions and 
floruits, in spite of the frequent doubt 
whether they are based on any real 
knowledge, and the fact that they con- 
stantly contradict each other. (See 
e.g. the statements on pp. 20, 21, and 
reflect that they are all inconsistent 
with the clear evidence of Hesiod.) 


tragedy itself. Herodotus tells us that 
the mourning ritual of Osiris was ‘in 
almost all points’ like that of Dionysus, 
and mentions the trav rabéwr, 
‘the tableaux of his passion.’ These 
passages are of cardinal importance, 
but Mr. Pickard-Cambridge neither 
quotes them nor attends tothem. Nay, 
a psychologist would conjecture that he 
had some unconscious aversion to the 
passion of Osiris, for he speaks of it as 
the ‘passion of Apries’! (A slip 
corrected in the errata.) When Aris- 
totle explicitly says that tragedy arose 
from tav ékapyovtwy tov 
that is just ‘theorising’; when he says 
that Comedy arose from ra 
and that Tragedy tod carupixoi 
peréBanrer, those are ‘mere conjectures.’ 
When Plato says that the subject of a 
Dithyramb was, ‘I suppose, a birth of 
Dionysus,’ that is set aside, strangely, 
as ‘a joke’. When the Platonic Minos 
says that Tragedy was not ‘invented by 
Phrynichus or Thespis but 
évOaée,’ that is dismissed as a paradox. 
For my own part I believe that all those 
statements are true. But in any case 
it is rather a bad symptom in a theory, 
if it cannot be set on its feet except by 
denying all the earliest evidence. 

It seems to me that Mr. Pickard- 
Cambridge gets into these difficulties 
partly from an instinctive repugnance 
to the whole idea of ‘origins’ or 
development. His own theory is that 
Dithyramb is Dithyramb, and Tragedy 
Tragedy, and Satyr Play Satyr Play, 
and that nothing ever turned into any- 
thing else. But even more it comes 
from a lack of analysis. No ancient 
word or custom can be translated 
straight into English; it always needs 
analysis. So fine a scholar as Mr. 
Pickard-Cambridge knows this well 
enough, yet he constantly seems to forget 
it. Heargues that if something belongs 
to Dionysus it cannot be connected with 
a tomb ritual (pp. 5, 6): if with wine, 
not with funerals (pp. 12, 18, 81). This 
is to think in English, not in Greek. 
In Greek, Dionysus and wine, and in- 
toxication and satyrs, and ra padduxd 
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also, had aclose connection with religion 
and particularly with marriage, death, 
and rebirth. In the same way he uses 
the word ‘heroic’ (p. 20) in its modern 
sense in the midst of a discussion about 
the worship of ‘heroes’ in the Greek 
sense. He is even capable of arguing 
that the constant presence of tombs and 
lamentations proves nothing in particu- 
lar as to the original nature of tpay@édia, 
because what else would you expect in 
a Tragedy? He is taking rpay@dia as 
simply equivalent to the modern word 
‘tragedy’ with all its present connota- 
tions! Nay, in one place he actually 
argues that tpayi«ds properly means 
‘tragic,’ and is not found in the sense 
of ‘goatish’ until ‘very late.’ This is 
to ignore the fact that, if tpdyos means 
‘goat,’ must mean ‘goatish,’ 
though, since a ‘ goat-song’ had certain 
special characteristics, to call a poem 
tpayixov means that it was like the 
song rather than like the animal. Of 
course, Mr. Pickard-Cambridge knows 
these things: but he does not always 
face their implications. He treats them 
like an undesirable acquaintance of 
whom one takes as little notice as 
possible. So, when Livy says that 
ludi scenict were introduced into Rome 
to avert a pestilence, and Proclus says 
that the Dithyramb was composed eis 
mapaitnow xax@v, he merely turns away 
his head and pretends not to hear. 

It is through analysis of Greek words 
and ideas that the problem of Tragedy 
will, I think, eventually be solved. The 


paradoxical fact which confronted 
Greek scholars thirty years ago, when I 
was writing my little history of Greek 
Literature, was that Tragedy with its 
‘noble seriousness’ and the shadow of 
death that hangs about it, belonged to 
Dionysus, the God of wine and frolic. 
It seemed to arise, as Plutarch says, 
amo yéXwros. The answer to this puzzle 
has been slow in coming. The first 
great advance was Ridgeway’s insistence 
on the grave ritual and the presence of 
a tomb in almost every play: the next 
was to recognise that Dionysus is not 
merely a ‘plumpy Bacchus’ but a Year- 
God, or Vegetation-Spirit, of the usual 
type, and his mourning ritual like that 
of Osiris; though, since, as Herodotus 
tells us, his name was not to be men- 
tioned in connection with death, the 
Sparagmos is regularly performed on a 
surrogate; the third great advance was 
to use the analogy of the ubiquitous 
Mummers’ Play, celebrating the birth, 
marriage, death, and rebirth of the 
Year-God, and to see that Comedy is 
the Marriage-Comos and Tragedy the 
Death Ritual. Frazer, Ridgeway, 
Dietrich, Farnell, Cornford, Miss 
Harrison and A. B. Cook, as well as 
many other scholars, have all contri- 
buted to the solution; all, I think, have 
here and there made suggestions that 
will not work. But it seems rather sad 
that Mr. Pickard-Cambridge has learnt 
so little from the work of his fellow 
students. 
GILBERT MuRRAY. 


MAZON’S AESCHYLUS. 


Eschyle. Tomes I. and II. Texte établi 
et traduit par Paut Mazon. Paris, 
‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 1920, 1925. 

PROFESSOR MAzoNn has undertaken the 

difficult task of editing Aeschylus for 

the Budé series. The plan of the work 
is now well known in this country, and 
since the average English scholar is not 
very competent to appraise the merits 
of the translation, the chief interest for 
us is the constitution of the text. It is 
generally admitted that a new text of 

Aeschylus is overdue, and Sidgwick’s 

Oxford text continues to be in use with 

us in default of a better. The Fragments 


are not included, and this is a matter 
which might very well receive considera- 
tion when the time arrives for a new 
edition. 

It should be said at once that the 
new edition deserves a cordial welcome, 
and although naturally we are not 
always in agreement with the editor, 
he has discharged his task in a manner 
which will give general satisfaction. 
Mazon’s edition comprises two volumes, 
of which the first contains the Oresteia, 
and the second the remaining four 
plays. I have read through the greater 


part of Aeschylus under Mazon’s gui- 
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tions either wholly or in part—Aga- 


dance, and the text challenges com- 

ison with that of Wilamowitz, which 

ad hitherto been regarded as the 

standard edition, and stands the test 
very well. 

Each volume contains an account of 
the tradition of the text from the time 
of the Alexandrian grammarians to our 
own, and this varies considerably in 
respect of the two volumes, owing to 
the loss of the most trustworthy authori- 
ties. In particular we have to deplore 
the loss in the Agamemnon of the 
greater part of the Medicean MS. This 
part of the work has been particularly 
well done, and I do not know where a 
student will find so clear and judicious 
an account of the various elements 
which have contributed to the estab- 
lishment of the text as we have it. 
Mazon’s account of the principles 
which have guided him in the con- 
stitution of his apparatus is simple, 
and for the most part easily under- 
stood (Vol. II., p. xxvii). He points out 
that the methods of an editor must 
be determined by the quality of his 
material. Thus in Supplices and Choe- 
phori, where M stands alone, he will 
record only those variants in which the 
reading of M has been corrected in the 
reading which he has adopted. In 
those plays where the MS. tradition is 
stronger, Mazon deliberately refrains 
from recording the variants. This seems 
to me to be a mistake, which leaves 
us completely in the dark on the charac- 
ter of the authorities on which we are 
bound to rely. 

Each play is preceded by an Intro- 
ductory Note discussing the most im- 
portant elements of the plot, and it is a 
relief to be freed for a season from 
extravagant theories concerning the re- 
ligious tendencies of the poet. 

The Septem, for example, is no prob- 
lem play, but stresses the development 
of Eteocles’ character as a patriot, while 
the disobedience of Laius and its con- 
sequences are of primary importance. 
It should not be forgotten that at this 
time the name of Thebans was hated 
owing to their defection to Xerxes. 

It will, perhaps, be the most useful 
course to occupy the remaining space 
with a reference to the passages where 
I am unable to accept Mazon’s explana- 


generall 


memnon: 2 f. throughout my year’s 
watch: cf. Hom. 6 526. There was no 
need to set a watch before the last year. 
But Mazon prefers the scholiast’s view, 
abandoned.—26: read 
onpave, which is constantly corrupted, 
and cf. eg. Soph. Ant. 242.—49 f.: I 
cannot follow the translation here.—7o 
amtvipwv iepav: Mazon is wrong. He 
seems to have ignored the recent dis- 
cussions of this phrase, Pind. Ol. 7. 48, 
Soph. fr. 417.—96: Havet’s 
is not an improvement.—143 (I. 4 il- 
legible in part): m’ seems good, but 
why «pivas ?—démrous remains obscure. 
—198: dav0ds is presumably due to the 
printer.—280: surely is right, 
with as=to attain: cf. Pind. 
Isth. 7. 18. But Mazon prefers to 
adopt Stanley’s ayyéAX\ov.—374: the 
last syllable of éyyovous or whatever is 
the right reading should be long.— 
413: this passage still needs a healer.— 
429 f.: the metre halts badly towards 
the end of the period.—468: a stop is 
required after dkxd.—504 read Sexdrou 
with Wunder.—547: something might 
be said for orparod.—551: mémpaxrai 
(sic).—673: tavr’ was Casaubon’s un- 
necessary conjecture for tadr’.—681: 
for the idiomatic use of the imperfect 
see my note on Eur. Phoen. 27. If Tricl. 
is our sole authority for this reading, it 
is a very remarkable fact in the tradi- 
tion.—718: Mazon reverts to oiras, 
which, like Wilamowitz, he interprets 
as introducing the fable.—742: but it 
is her glance which wounds; cf. Pind. 
Pyth. 4. 162 parpuids Beréwv: 
(of Demodice); see C.R. XXIII. 255. 
—767 : the objection to veapa pdos Toxov 
is the metre, which is not a dimeter 
iambic, nor is 777, although Mazon 
sees that such is required.—899 ff.: 
Mazon has an ingenious defence of the 
two lists.—9g50: tovrwy can hardly be 
right.—1052: éxodoa does not make 
a difficult verse any easier.—1127: 
berXayxepwv (Triclinius) seems to require 
further elucidation.—1207: the note is 
out of place, and seems to be wrong.— 
1252: xdpta diay is an attractive cor- 
rection.—1261 : Auratus’ should 
have been mentioned.—1290: dpape 
«.T.r. Should at least have been quoted. 
—1I317: it is unnecessary to disturb 
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Mazon adopts 


paptupeire. — 1378 : 
ap’ after Haupt.—1388: re- 
stored by Hermann from Hesychius. 
—1447: Mazon substitutes dvnp for 
which is unconvincing. 1450: 
év juiv is impossible.—1525: I believe 
that depOév is equivalent to Lat. suscipio 


and tollo. The usual Greek word was 
avayev (Plat. rep. 415C), but others 
appear occasionally; e.g. Hdt. 9. 13.— 
1595: Mazon follows Wilamowitz in 
assuming a lacuna here.—1625 f.: I 
am not satisfied that the proposed 
alterations are required. 

A few remarks may be added bearing 
on the text of the other plays: 

Cho. 154 f.: The main lines of inter- 
pretation seem to be settled, but the 
details are not agreed. dyos is restored 
for d\yos from the scholia, and the two 
words are often confused. dzrevyeros is 
still obscure. smimrdddAwv has lost its 
apostrophe. 

Theb. 436: tis avédpa pr 
tpécas pevet ; Mazon reads 
but his critical note is inadequate. 
Most editors defend xoumrdcavta. 


Theb. 350: Mazon’s note refrains 
from stating the authority for apr:Spe- 
gets. This is of course deliberate, 
but it would perhaps be better here 
and elsewhere to ignore the variant 
altogether. 

Cho. 676: Mazon would have done 
well to follow Dindorf in accepting 

Cho. 704: mpos & evoeBeias (Heim- 
soeth) should be preferred to pos 
It would hardly have 
escaped corruption. 

Prom. 834 and 840: The critical 
notes are again inadequate. 

Prom. 850: Mazon rightly rejects the 
ingenious apdav. 

Eum. 54: The critical note requires 
additional matter, and especially a refer- 
ence to the reading of the scholiast. 

Pers. 399: Again no authorities are 
given. I am unable to agree that this 
is a matter of no importance, but it is 
impossible to argue it here. 

Theb. 113: Mazon is quite right to 
get rid of the hideous ydp. Tucker 
ignores the claims of metre. 

A. C. PEARSON. 


EURIPIDES THE IDEALIST. 


Euripides the Idealist. By R. B. APPLE- 
TON, M.A. Pp. xx+206; portrait 
of bust of Euripides. London and 
Toronto: J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd., 
1927. 6s. net. 

FEw poets in any age can have had so 

many epithets attached to them as 

Euripides; to Aeschylus in the Frogs 

he is and paxio- 

cupparraéns, in the Poetics he is 

TpaytkwTatos Tov Tontav, Mrs. Brown- 

ing has made him known to English 

readers as ‘Our Euripides the Human,’ 

Dr. Verrall has dubbed him the Ration- 

alist, and now Mr. Appleton has styled 

him the Idealist. In the popular sense 
of the word it is a title to which most 
genuine poets would have a claim ; but 
the special meaning which Mr. Appleton 

seems to imply is that Euripides was a 

poet who saw as true, and wished to en- 

shrine in his poetry, new and not gener- 
ally received ideas on morality, politics, 

Seog: social conditions, and re- 

igion. Mr. Appleton has made the 


poet, as far as possible, speak for him- 
NO. CCCXI. 


VOL, XLI. 


self, and by numerous quotations from 
his plays has illustrated the poet’s 
opinions, taking care to show that these 
opinions are not merely the views of 
this or that character. An interesting 
chapter, entitled ‘The Fineness of the 
Commonplace,’ gives a good discussion 
of the nature of realism and idealism in 
poetry, but less than any other chapter 
gives illustrations from Euripides. 
Possibly the best chapter is that on 
the politics of Euripides, in which from 
a wide range over his plays his political 
views are made clear, and it is shown 
that on two important matters, his 
hatred of the war and his admiration of 
the countryman, he was in close agree- 
ment with his strongest opponent, 
Aristophanes. In his final chapter, on 
Religion, Mr. Appleton deals at length 
with two apparently very diverse plays, 
the Bacchae and the Heracles, though 
it may be questioned whether he is 
right in thinking that it is because 
Dionysus is not an Olympian that he 
receives special reverence. After all, 
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Dionysus wins but a Pyrrhic victory in 
our regard owing to the ugliness of his 
revenge. 

Although there is much that is valu- 
able and interesting in Mr. Appleton’s 
book, there is a good deal to criticise. 
Perhaps especially it may be deplored 
that, in a work which seems to be in- 
tended for those who cannot read 
Euripides in the original Greek, so 
little reason is given in the translation 
for believing that Euripides was a great 
poet. Halting rhythms, faulty rhymes 
(such as ‘ marries,’ ‘ Paris,’ and ‘ sailor- 
men,’ ‘ heaven’) and pedestrian lines jar 
on the reader constantly. Some of the 
renderings are neither poetical nor 
literal, e.g. Medea 298-301, which is 
translated thus : 


For, quite apart from the toil involved, it brings 
Them hostile envy from the citizens. 

Bringing new wisdom you will be held by fools 
A useless man, of wisdom quite bereft. 


And what are we to think of Hipp. 

1104-7: 

The comfort of heaven, when it enters the heart, 
Can banish our grief away. 


An Intelligent Principle I hold for my part, 
And yet the faith does not stay ; 


or of Andr. 806-813: 


My mistress . . . now wants to die herself, in 


fear 
Of her husband, lest she should be banished 
In dishonour, for her deeds, or put to death 
For slaying whom she ought not. With difficulty 
Her guardian handmaids forestall her wish to 
han 
Meni, sad snatch the sword and take it from 
Her hand 


—in the latter of which it is hardly un- 
fair to say that only the method of print- 
ing the lines shows that it is not prose ? 

There are some very disputable points 
in the book. Is it fair to say on page 35 
that ‘we can only conclude that Aristo- 
phanes was actuated more by personal 
spite than by a patriotic concern for the 
well-being of Athens’ in his strictures 
on Euripides? Can we speak of Eu- 


ripides, as on page 176, as living after 
the age of the Sophists? Is the criti- 
cism of Aristotle, on page 8, on the 
gratuitous badness of Menelaus quite 
appreciated ? Other bad characters 
have had some motive which is not 
entirely ignoble: Aegisthus had a per- 
sonal wrong to avenge, Creon is eager 
to re-establish order, Odysseus is 
working to end the siege of Troy, but 
the meanness of Menelaus has that 
element of the ‘ morally trivial’ which 
has been said to be fatal to tragic effect. 
Again, the introduction of éuBorAua by 
Agathon seems to have gone further 
than the seemingly irrelevant choruses 
of some of Euripides’ plays, and is 
rather to be associated with those cases, 
that we find in the fourth century, 
where the word XOPOT in the MSS. 
implies the interpolation of some ode 
not specially written for the particular 
drama. Other points are to be noticed : 
Dicaeopolis is twice mentioned as a 
character in the Frogs (pp. 28, 36), the 
Chorus of which play (p. 28) are said to 
have been dressed as frogs. On page 186 
the parodos of tragedy is called para- 
basis. On page 159 Eteocles is twice 
written for Eteoclus, and there are other 
mistakes of printing, such as Thryaps on 
page 11, Quint. XX. on page 132, and 
apothegm on page 163. 

In the translations of Euripides, be- 
sides several disputable renderings there 
is a certain number of wrong references : 
e.g. On page 13 Amdr. 290 for 240; on 
page 71 Hec. 952 for 942; on page Ior 
Hel. 115-117, which is quite wrong; and 
on page 186 Heracles 275-6 for 124-5. 
It may be convenient also to repeat 
quotations, even long ones, instead of 
referring to previous passages, and so 
we need not quarrel with quotations 
appearing twice, but it becomes rather 
wearisome when we have mention no 
less than seven times of Euripides as 


Presenting common things with which we live 
And which we use. 


A. S. OweEn. 
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AENEAS ON SIEGECRAFT. 


AINEIOT TIOAIOPKHTIKA (Aeneas 
on Siegecraft.) A critical edition 
prepared by L. W. HunTER, revised 
with some additions by S. A. HAND- 
FORD. Pp. Ixxxii+ 266. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1927. 18s. 

Tuis edition of Aeneas, with transla- 

tion, was prepared before the war by the 

late Mr. L. W. Hunter, who was killed 
on the Somme. It has now been 
revised, with many additions, by Mr. 

S. A. Handford, who has also revised 

the text in the light of Schoene’s 

edition ; Professor Gilbert Murray con- 
tributes an appreciative notice of the 
author. It is much fuller than the 
recent Loeb edition, good as that was, 
for it contains 82 pages of introduction 
and 138 of commentary; the translation 
where I have tested it seems excellent 
and reads fluently, and the commenta 

gives a mass of information, wit 

occasional diagrams; in particular, the 
explanation of the shelter for sappers 

(XXXVII. g) is both new and con- 

vincing. The commentary is rather 

self-denying over matters of illustration 
later than Aeneas—it seems strange to 
find towers and ‘tortoises’ treated with- 
out allusion to Demetrius’ machines; 
but the only actual lapses I have 
noticed are on p. 238—the coins show 
that Datames did take Sinope—and on 
pp- 143-4, where Mithridates I. of Pontus 


gets transferred to the fourth century and 
Lysimachus is treated very strangely. 
In the text of XXXI. 31, Casaubon’s 
meaningless Avoviavos is unfortu- 
nately retained in preference to Schoene’s 
brilliant and certain «éAo0s. But the 
principal merit of this book is philologi- 
cal, its treatment of Aeneas’ language as 
a'stage in the development of the «own; 
this is done at length and very 
thoroughly, and deserves much praise. 
(May I add two notes? P. Ix., modi- 
tapxos—there are numerous mentions of 
politarchsin second-century Macedonian 
and Thessalian inscriptions; and p. 146, 
épedpoc-—Polyb. V. 34. 8 gives a good 
instance of épedpevw in Aeneas’ sense.) 
For this purpose Aeneas’ date is impor- 
tant, and here the authors have made 
the mistake of treating the (temporary) 
cessation of the Locrian maiden-tribute 
in 346 as a terminus post quem non ; for 
Wilhelm has shown that this tribute 
revived, and existed in the third century 
(Jahresh. XIV., 1911, pp. 163, 186). 
However, Aeneas’ approximate date is 
reasonably certain, and a strong case is 
here made for his identification with 
Aeneas of Stymphalus. English readers 
are now well off as regards Aeneas, who 
is important for fourth-century condi- 
tions, even if his one famous saying, 
moppw0ev katadnros yuvn, is 
fast ceasing to be true. 


W. W. Tarn. 


GREEK LITERARY CRITICISM. 


1. Aristotle ‘ Poetics,’ Longinus ‘On the 
Sublime,’ translated by W. HAMILTON 
Fyre; Demetrius ‘On Style,'translated 
by W. Ruys RoBerts. Pp. xx+ 501. 
London: Heinemann (Loeb Classical 
Library), 1927. 

2. La Poetica di Aristotele, con intro- 
duzione, commento e appendice 
critica. A. RosTaGNiI. Pp. xcvi+ 
147. Torino: Chiantore, 1927. 


3. Tlepi”’Tyrous. P.S. PHOTIADES. Pp. 
33+139. Athens: Sakellarios, 1927. 
Dr. 75. 

1. Mr. FYFE, in his introduction to the 

Poetics and the De Sublimitate, is some- 

times led away by the temptation to 

simplify and exaggerate. 


He over- 


stresses both the ‘ ethical twist’ of the 
average Greek and Aristotle’s immunit 

from it. The statement that ‘ accord- 
ing to Plato, the arts imitate vonra’ 
goes too far, and should be corrected 
by Bosanquet’s History of Aésthetic, 
c. 4. And to say that ‘artists are 
seldom good citizens,’ citing Swin- 
burne as an example, is to ignore vital 
differences, in position and outlook, 
between ancient Greek poets and 
modern English ones. A bibliography 
and a better index are needed. Mr. 
Fyfe takes Vahlen’s third edition as the 
basis of his text, but often follows 
Bywater. He veils with a modest 
anonymity the attractive suggestion 


| 
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olas (for opoias, c. 23; see C.R. XXIV.). 

Another good emendation, &y@eo@ax for 

a in c. 16, is also presumably 
is. 

In the translation he gives us, clearly 
by design, more of the crabbedness of 
the original than most translators; and 
sometimes he introduces unsuitable col- 
loquialisms: ‘knows all about epics 
too’; ‘but it is all right’; ‘will do.’ 
Sometimes he exaggerates: c. 2 ‘ heroic’ 
(emovéaious), c. 13 ‘ paragon of virtue’ 
(apern ; and sometimes omits: 
C. 5 peyarou, c. 6 

Some of the renderings can hardly 
stand: c. 2 érepa . . . TpoTov, ‘repre- 
senting different objects in the way here 
described’; 3 dacw, ‘and 
that is why some people speak of 
“dramas”’; 4 xpivat, ‘and 
to criticise it both in itself’; 6 da 
pétpov .. . tmepaiverOar, ‘some effects 
are produced by verse alone’; oxevo- 
movov, ‘stage-carpenter’; 14 avayxd{ov- 
tat, ‘were obliged’ (the tense is vital) ; 
15 éorw ... Td 00s, ‘there is such a 
thing as a manly character’; # after 
Spdyaros must mean ‘either,’ not ‘or’; 
21 day... éwBeBAnpévy, ‘when use is 
made of a longer syllable than usual’; 
22 dvouatwv (before ‘nouns’ 
(and again before ra pév Suda) ; ev TH 
Siaréxr@, ‘in their idiom’; 24 av ro 
mpatov Yevdos, dAdo 83... . 
‘if A be untrue and B is necessarily 
true or happens if A is true, the proper 
thing to do is to posit B’ (7 =‘ is true’) ; 
26 Sdn Téxvn, ‘ the full tragic art’; To 
Tov pyxet, ‘the limit of length’; 
auras, ‘ tragedies.’ 

There is much information in the 
notes, and the modern parallels are 
entertaining. In 6 tay véwy (can this 
mean ‘our younger men’?) and of 
apxaios need a note; so does 
Kal tepidepaiwy in 16, The arrest of 
Danaus (18) would surely be part of the 
Avows. Note on ta pépy (18): where 
does A. ‘analyse plot into Reversal, 
Discovery, Calamity and Character’? 
The division in 11 does not mention 
Character. 24 tpaypdiav .. . 
vey seems to be taken as the total con- 
tribution of the three competitors, which 
on F.’s computation is at least as long 
as the Iliad. (In A.’s day there was only 
one satyr play at each festival, and the 


number and length of the plays exhibited 
is uncertain). 

Misprints: P. 72, for ‘ V.’s fourth 
edition’ read ‘third.’ P. 84, woujoa. 
By a mistake in binding pp. 81-96 are 
duplicated. 

The Longinus text is based on Vahlen- 
Jahn (1910). The last line of Sappho 
in 10 needs obeli, not brackets. In 
27. 3 it is surely impossible to supply 
an object to dmodureiy, and the text 
seems defective. In 13. 4 F., keeping 
nO0av, reads for (?). 

The translation abounds in felicities. 
To quote only a few: 1. 2 ‘Do what 
duty and your heart alike dictate’; 
2. 2 ‘Nature is the prime cause, the 
great exemplar’; 2. 3 ‘torrent coronal 
of flame’; 15. 4 ‘run neck and neck 
with those celestial doings’; 44. 4 ‘the 
dungeoned air of one ever accustomed 
to the cudgel.’ I have no space for a 
long extract, but the last chapter is 
admirable throughout. 

There are a few touches of exaggera- 
tion: 14. I olov Svampémovta, ‘like 
pillars of fire’; 15. 4 iAvrzot, ‘ whose 
mistresses are steeds.’ Sometimes the 
translation of a word is needlessly 
varied: g and 15, peyadddpov; 43 and 
44 puxpotrovov. 

In general: 1. 2 mdvtws, ‘purely’ 
(‘without fail’); 4. 2 ‘Panegyric on 
the Persian war’ conveys a wrong im- 
pression; 4. 4 after should be 
translated: it introduces a new point; 
8. 1 ‘poetical orna- 
ment’ (‘coined diction’); 9. 14 éml 
tov vavayiov, ‘on the occasion of the 
shipwreck’ (‘on the wreck’); 10. 1 
o pév, if right, must mean ‘one 
writer’; 7b. ‘erotic mania’ is a nasty 
rendering of épwtixais paviais; 10. 7 
apatopata, ‘open tracery’; 15. 4 
THde. . . THOSE, ‘now this . . . now that’ 
(a repeated command); 16. 3 ‘ might’ 
or ‘should’ seems to be omitted after 
‘Athenians’; 16. 4 tmodpépes simply 
means ‘adds’; the note on irodopa is 
neither in point nor very clear in itself; 
19. 2 ovdéy Katectrevopéva, 
‘and all the more rapid’ (‘and yet rapid 
none the less’); 31. 1 Operrixwrarov 
and yovewov surely govern a lost geni- 
tive; 32. 4 broriunats, ‘ disparagement’ 
(‘apology’: Arrian so uses b7rotipéar) ; 
35. I wal tis éotw Siagopa, ‘the 
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distinction is different’ (‘there is a 
further distinction’); 38. 2 ére:@’, ‘since’ 
(the Isocrates MSS. read 8’), 
pntor’, ‘doubtless’ (‘perhaps’); 38. 3 
‘even’ (‘still’); 40. & 
meptodors, ‘in such periods’; 44. 3 
Sovrelas Sixaias, ‘utter servility’ (‘just 
slavery’; cf. below). 

Notes: 4. I seems to refer 
to above; 23. 4 xwdwvas 
é&jp0ar: reference needed to Aristog. 
I. 90; 38.1 reference needed to Halonn. 
45; 39 note on meanings of dppovia 
would help; 39. 4 two of the dactyls 
will not scan, | rodro and 
mor | | ordvta: 40. 4 Lycus 
survives the Antiope (von Arnim, Suppl. 
Eur.). 

Misprints : 33. 5 insert ‘;’ after ri 8’: 
o émixpouv; 20. 2 ‘grove’ (‘groove’); 
35. I (note) xxii (xxxii). 

On the whole, a fine translation, 
though lacking that limae labor for 
which the overworked headmaster of 
a great public school cannot easily find 
time. 

Professor Rhys Roberts’ Demetrius 
consists of a thorough revision of the 
text and translation from his big edition 
(Cambridge, 1902), with a new intro- 
duction. The work takes full account 
of the recent labours of Orth and other 
scholars. The Professor has made this 
field so peculiarly his own that it is 
superfluous to praise and rash to dis- 
agree. One may venture, however, to 
differ on a few points. 11 evs yap o 
THY epiodov Aéywv eudaiver, ‘For the 
very use of the word “‘ period” implies.’ 
But tv? Rather, ‘The man who 
utters the period shows from the very 
start’; 1.¢., you feel from the first that 
the sentence will be of some length. 
Cf. 20 ad fin. For wepiodov cf. 15 
(21 ypdgecOa), 23 xal surely 
means ‘the other parts of speech’ (i.¢., 
verb and adjective, of which examples 
follow, and substantive); 76 dv@ucra- 
opOar, ‘rearing high ’ (‘standing 
Ps a to meet the attack’); 94 in view 
of and 8é, dvouata seems to be the 
subject of oi, the new subject 
(Homer or ‘the word-maker’) coming 
in at Aéyer; 108 
‘on which the wealthy pride them- 
selves’ (‘badges, or insignia, of 
wealth’); 117 aogandés, ‘highly 


questionable’ (‘ nichts, wo man gehen 
kann, ohne auszugleiten,’ Orth); 122 
meprépyws, ‘like an exquisite,’ with note 
‘too much of a dandy’ (‘like a pro- 
fessional,’ in spite of the Plutarch 
passage); 149 TO mapa Tnreudyxe, ‘in 
the story of Telemachus’ (but mapa? 
T. seems to be an author’s name; ¢f. 
198, TO mapa Revopavts); 165 
‘freak’ (this would surely be répas. 
‘Object of wonder’: an elaborate joke 
rouses the wrong emotion, admiration 
instead of amusement); 172 dvtideais, 
‘play on words’ (? ‘comparison’ if 
indeed the text is sound); 184 e te 
Oupoedés ‘should he see any 
symptom of passion’ (‘any element of 
passion which he possessed ’). 

The excellent notes contain many ad- 
mirably chosen parallels from modern 
literature. 204 ‘long, rambling sen- 
tences.’ But surely D. is thinking only 
of long clauses, common in Thucydides, 
rare in later prose. 205 Is not D.’s 
point merely that the clause should be 
about the length of an iambic trimeter ? 
In illustration he quotes a clause from 
Plato and two consecutive clauses from 
Aeschines. He is surely not thinking of 
the internal structure of the trimeter. 
The rv«val occur, not in the 
Platonic phrase quoted, but in the 
opening of the Republic as a whole; cf. 
190, note c. That 7 @ov«vdidov in 
228 means Nicias’ letter in VII. 11-15 
seems improbable; no one could call 
that a ovyypaypa, or oyxwdecrépa. 

2. Although the Poetics has been 
much studied in Italy of recent years, 
no Italian commentary has appeared 
since the Cinquecento. Signor Ros- 
tagni’s work fills the gap for his country- 
men, and provides all students of the 
treatise with a useful book. It is not 
easy at this time of day to say much 
that is both novel and convincing about 
the Poetics. But there is a great deal 
of hard thinking in this edition, and 
the information about lost works is full 
and good. 

In an elaborate and well-balanced 
introduction Rostagni discusses the 
place of the Poetics in the Aristotelian 
Corpus, its relationship to Platonic 
theory, and its influence on later 
thought, wisely refusing to read too 
much into the work. He seems at 
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times to overstress the theory that A. 
is throughout consciously answering 
Plato: as when he maintains (p. xxxvii) 
that the slight importance attributed 
to the mythological element in tragedy 
is due to an anxiety to avoid the Platonic 
charge that poetry presents gods and 
heroes in an ignoble light. 

In forming his text, R. assigns more 
importance than some editors to the 
Arabic and Ricc. 46 (retaining, for 
example, 76 before yu in 58a 31), though 
he does not share Professor Margo- 
liouth’s high opinion of some of the 
other Renaissance MSS. He is gener- 
ally suspicious of emendations (even 
keeping 6dov in 52b 23 and Oarépov in 
59a 28), but introduces a few of his 
own. The best of these is <«al> after 
(taken as a substantive) 
in 55a 20. Less probable are 49a 32 
Grr’ & Kal’ 53a 24 al 
morrai (perhaps read by Ricc. 46) ; 
54b 25 ofa (sc. ; 60b 16- 
18 mpoerécOa (with rod & 
mpoetrero and advvapia). Greek idiom 
is at times severely strained. 49b 6 7d 
pev = 70 50a 14 Wav = Tay 
TO THs ovaias; 51b 13 ora, ‘cosi anche, 
col medesimo arbitrio’; 57b 26 opoias, 
‘per via di similitudine’ (cf. 56a 21 
‘mediante |’ uso del 
pactov’). The difficulty of uévlin 50b 13 


and yw in 55a 27is not faced. In 49b 32 
R. explains év rovrocs as ‘ tutt’ e tre gli 
elementi nominati,’ though in 50a 10 
he is compelled to exclude dys from 
ols. 49b 34 gavépay, ‘sensibile o es- 
terno’; 54b 15 Ta apd, ‘gli errori 
commessi contro’; 55a 34 Kal Tods 
metronuévous, ‘anche quelli inventati’ 
(but what happens to xai ma- 
ovvta ?) ; 56a 2 dis is explained as cor- 
responding to dA tpay@dia, which is 
surely impossible. 

Misprints: Introd. xciii ‘bot’ (‘ both’); 
Pp. 57, 62b 21 (61b 21) ; 1b. 1308 (1368); 
p-. 64, 60b 22 (60a 22). 

3. M. Photiades writes modestly of 
himself and appreciatively of his pre- 
decessors. His indices and apparatus 
are good. But some of the older emen- 
dations which he claims to have rescued 
from oblivion are to be found in Vahlen 
(¢.g.4.2 <éreot >; ev; 22. 4 oy for dv); 
while his own emendations, some of 
which have already appeared in ’A@nva, 
hardly ever merit serious consideration. 
44. 5 for and xarovmevar 
<ai> vavor may perhaps be right; 
and 42.1 eis mapdxatpov avaku- 
«dovpeva is interesting. The worst are 
very bad indeed: 44. 2 70 
@vpov (a supposed metaphor from the 
game dedxvortivda), and ei yap for ov 
yap in 39. 2 and 44. 9. 

J. D. DENNISTON. 


GEFFCKEN’S GREEK LITERATURE. 


Griechische Literaturgeschichte. Von Jo- 
HANNES GEFFCKEN. Vol. 1. Two 
vols.: Pp. xii+328, text; vii+ 317, 
notes. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 
1926. M. 30. 

THE first volume of Professor Geffcken’s 

History of Greek Literature takes us from 

the beginnings down to the time of the 

Sophists. The whole is to be completed 

in three volumes, and forms part of 

the Bibliothek der klassischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft—a series edited by Pro- 
fessor Geffcken himself. The notes are 
printed and bound separately—an in- 
convenient plan in some ways, but justi- 
fied by the fact that they occupy nearly 
as many pages as the text itself. 

In the Preface the author claims the 
right, which no one will deny him, of 
expressing his own opinions. He is 


well aware of the difficulties attending 
the writer of literary history, more 
especially if he seeks to define the 
general characteristics of the nation 
concerned (Chap. I.). Still he gives it 
as his opinion that a certain unity per- 
vades the whole of Greek Literature, 
and that this unity is derived mainly 
from the religion and piety of the 
Greeks and can be observed from the 
earliest times until long after the intro- 
duction of Christianity. (Here he refers 
to his own work, Der Ausgang des 
griechisch-rémischen Heidentums.) The 
stress laid by Geffcken on this aspect 
of Greek character is very evident in 
his chapters on Homer and Herodotus. 
Those parts of the Iliad which he finds 
too frivolous or disrespectful to the gods 
seem to him likely to be un-Homeric, 
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while Herodotus’ alternations between 
flippancy and piety, his method of 
“Cherchez la femme et n’oubliez pas 
le Dieu” (R. W. Macan), almost annoy 
him. But the aspect is important, and 
the interest of the book is increased 
rather than diminished by its being a 
record of the author’s views and not 
a mere chronicle. At the same time 
full justice is done to the views of other 
writers, and Geffcken has spared no pains 
to make himself acquainted with these. 

Homer is admittedly difficult to treat 
in a History of Literature, and Professor 
Geffcken attempts the almost impossible 
task of steering a middle course between 
the “Unitarian” position and the 
analysing extremists (Notes, p. 25, n. 
204). His introductory remarks (pp. 
17-22) are excellent and should be read 
by both parties. After that he becomes 
more controversial, but just as stimu- 
lating. Homer was a real person, but 
he only wrote parts of the Iliad and 
none of the Odyssey. He finds no bind- 
ing unity in the Jiad—a poem some- 
times warlike and sometimes pacific; 
Homer wrote the pacific parts. Ex- 
tremely valuable, however, is the Ex- 
cursus on the history of the Homeric 
Question (Notes, pp. 43-65)—a work of 
immense labour. 

The Lyric poets are not treated all 
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together. Chapter VI. treats of (1) 
Music, (2) Early Choral Poetry, (3) 
Lesbian Poetry, while the flower of 
choral poetry [ Pindar, Bacchylides] is 
reserved for a later chapter. This is a 
good arrangement and less confusin 

to a young student. The treatment o 
the drama calls for little comment. It 
is full and, as always, well supported by 
references. The beginnings of historical 
research are treated in Chapter IX., 
an essay chiefly in praise of Hecataeus. 
Later Herodotus is sharply criticised, 
while Thucydides, who is clearly the 
author’s hero (der grésste der Antike) is 
fittingly eulogised. Both chapters make 
excellent reading, to which C.A.H., Vol. 
V., Chap. XIV., Pt. I., would make a 
pleasant counter-irritant. 

The volume of notes contains good 
bibliographical information on each 
author. No bibliography is ever qutte 
satisfactory, and though these are very 
good, one would expect to find a larger 
number of non-German writings in a 
work which certainly ought to be of 
international value. This criticism 
would perhaps be hardly fair, were it 
not that the lists of books are sometimes 
swollen by references to minor articles 
and pamphlets not always of any great 


value. 
T. A. SINCLAIR. 


MACEDONIA, THRACE, AND ILLYRIA. 


Macedonia, Thrace, and Illyria: Their 
Relations to Greece from the Earliest 
Times down to the Time of Philip, Son 
of Amynias. By S. Casson. Pp. 
xx + 358; 106 figures and 19 maps. 
Oxford University Press, 1926. 21s. 

Tuts book claims to describe the rela- 

tions of Macedonia, Thrace, and Illyria 

to Greece down to the times of Philip, 
son of Amyntas, and was awarded the 

Conington prize at Oxford in 1924. 

The first two chapters discuss some 

geographical considerations and the 

natural resources and grouping of cities. 

Then follows a long account of pre- 

historic Macedonia, to which succeeds 

a history of the kings and chieftains of 

Macedonia and Thrace, reduced to 35 

pages. Chapters V. and VI. are taken 

up with the Thracian Chersonese and 


Art, and Part II. deals summarily with 
Illyria. A compilation of all available 
information on Macedonia, Thrace, and 
Illyria from the earliest times to the 
death of Philip, treated archaeologically, 
geographically, and historically, could 
not fail to be useful to students, if the 
plan had been carried out thoroughly 
and systematically. | Unfortunately, 
useful though this book is, there are 
many gaps in it; Chalcidice is in- 
adequately described, and the whole 
region west of Olympus, including im- 
portant districts such as Lyncestis, 
Eleimiotis, and Orestis is entirely omit- 
ted. The history of the rise of the 
Macedonian kingdom and the story of 
the Greek colonies along the coast are 
also sketchily treated. 

The author rightly sets great store by 
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‘autopsy,’ but we should not be misled 
by the magic of the word, for after all 
autopsy is the aim of every tourist who 
‘does the sights.’ In one case the 
author’s own autopsy seems to be at 
fault, for his plan and his description of 
Mount Pangaeum do not agree with one 
another. He mentions the monastery 
of Eixoowpowioons as on the north side, 
whereas on his map it is on the south 
side, and there is similar inconsistency 
as to the position of the village of 
Nikisian. He says: ‘It was precisely 
the spurs above these villages that I 
was able to examine in some detail. 
There are no traces of workings there,’ 
but adds in a note, ‘M. Festugiére, 
however, tells me that he found exten- 
sive deposits of pyrites in the ravines 
leading down to Nikisian, and slight 
traces of workings there,’ so apparently 
contradicting himself. It is thus un- 
wise to say that the bare north side 
shows no signs of mining on the strength 
only of a close examination with glasses. 

As to natural resources, the author 
in speaking of timber omits that from 
Olympus, Bermius, or Pindus, and he 
mentions only Thracian wine, whereas 
the modern vineyards of Naoussa and 
Siatista surely deserve attention. On 
page 28 he appears to confuse the 
ancient and the modern conditions of 
Salonica bay, which, as his Map II.seems 
to show, would have been more easily 
accessible in ancient times. 

As regards the prehistoric period, 
where the principal weight of the book 
lies, insufficient recognition is given to 
the patient and valuable work of Rey. 
It is rash to suggest that the earliest 
neolithic phase of the Jablanitsa-Gradats 
type extended over the whole of Serbia 
and Macedonia on the strength of stray 
finds at Mariovo and then later to speak 
of a Serbo-Macedonian wedge cutting in 
between the two halves of the Moldavian 
culture—Thessaly and the rest. The 
author’s own description of the neolithic 
pottery from Aivatli (B.S.A. XXIIL., 
p- 30) and Rey’s finds at Sedes do not 
support this. Similarly his statements 
about the limitation of Mycenaean in- 
fluence to the coastal regions are based 
on insufficient evidence, for recent ex- 


cavations show that it permeated the 
hinterland as well as the littoral. His 
remarks about the scarcity of prehistoric 
sites in the Struma valley and his rejec- 
tion of Rey’s settlements in the plain of 
Gumuljina seem also premature, for 
there are several sites in the Drama- 
ces region, and as this district and 
that o 

examined, it is probable that other sites 
will come to light. He admits that 
there are many lacunae in the evidence 
before us, and in some cases, ¢.g., the 
first stratum at Vardino, rather under- 
states what there is. Still, from the 
summaries given and from the biblio- 
graphy and the list of sites students will 
obtain access to most of the material 
and be able to form their own conclu- 
sions. 

There is an ingenious chapter on art 
which revives Brunn’s north Greek 
school. This, though it may not con- 
vince, provides food for thought, but it 
is a pity that the reliefs formerly in the 
little museum at Tyrnavos in Thessaly 
are not mentioned. 

Turkish is said to be transliterated on 
a phonetic system, but it would have 
been wiser to follow that of the Royal 
Geographical Society, since his gives 
both Jenidje (p. 6) and Yenikeui (p. 17), 
both Ardjani (p. 6) and Ardzan (Map 
X)., both Bunar (p. 47) and Pounar 
(p. 51). Razolivos (Slavonic!) is a mis- 
understanding of the Austrian map, 
which gives Radulevo as the Slavonic 
name of this village. In Roumanian 
he writes both Cotzofeni (p. xii) and 
Cortsofeni (p. 110). In Greek the 
accentuation is often at fault, ¢.g., 
ApaBnoxos (p. 45), ApaBnoxos (p. 339), 
’"Hrrecpod (p. 338), (p. 335), 
onpevwoceis (p. 338), Some of the 
philological derivations also do not 
seem happy, ¢.g., Nrévas from 
Asévucos. Many of the illustrations too 
do not give the scale of the originals, 
and one at least (Fig. 66) is quite un- 
worthy of the Oxford University Press. 
All such weaknesses cannot but arouse 
suspicion of the accuracy, thoroughness 
and scholarship of the book and rob it 
of much of its undoubted utility. 

A. J. B. WacE. 
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CYRENAIC COINS. 


A Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the 
British Museum. (Catalogue of the 
Greek Coins of Cyrenaica.) By 
E.S. G. Rosinson, B.A. Pp. cclxxv + 
154; 47 collotype plates. London: 
British Museum, 1927. £2. 

TuHIs book is much more than it pro- 

fesses itselfto bein itstitle. In addition 

to the Catalogue of coins of Cyrenaica 
in the British Museum, we have in it 
descriptions of all the varieties not re- 
presented in the Museum cabinets which 

Mr. Robinson has been able to trace, 

with illustrations, so that it only falls 

short of being a Corpus in that lists 
of all known specimens are not given. 

The introduction, which covers more 

than twice as many pages as the Cata- 

logue proper, includes, besides the dis- 
cussion of purely numismatic points, 

a sketch of the steer of the district 

and sections dealing with the chief 

divinities who appear on the coins— 

Ammon, Zeus Lycaeus, Carneius, 

Cyrene, and Libya—and the silphium 

lant, which was the commonest type 

in the autonomous period. So there is 
virtually nothing lacking that can be 
wanted by the student, for whom it is a 
further advantage that the coins not in 
the Museum are figured on the plates 
alongside of the Museum coins in their 
— correlation, instead of being col- 
ected on supplementary Plates accord- 
ing to the system followed in earlier 
volumes of the Catalogue, which in- 
volved awkward turnings to and fro for 
purposes of comparison. 

The only problem for which Mr. 
Robinson does not appear to have 
furnished an adequate solution is that of 
the vagaries in weight of the Cyrenaic 
silver. As he notes, the weights were 
unusually irregular at all times: and 
the theory that Cyrene began to strike 
silver on the Attic standard, but aban- 
doned this later for an Asiatic one, the 
two being in use concurrently for a 
time, does not explain why there should 
have been as much as twenty per cent. 
variation in coins presumed to be of the 
same standard. A survey of his tables 
makes it difficult to believe that the 
Cyrenaean moneyers were aiming at 
any consistent standard: and, since 


many of the earliest coins are described 
as overstruck, the natural explanation 
of the irregularity in weight would 
seem to be that when they wanted to 
issue coins with their own types, they 
simply took any pieces that came to 
hand and restruck them without ad- 
justing the weights. Where the original 
types are identifiable, the coins so used 
are Athenian tetradrachms, and the 
standard is therefore naturally Attic: 
the lighter pieces may have been struck 
on coins from other sources, or, as the 
‘ Asiatic’ standard comes into promi- 
nence in the tables later than the Attic, 
these lighter pieces may be the old 
overstruck Athenian coins restruck once 
more after a period of circulation during 
which they had lost weight. The same 
phenomena of irregular weights and 
reused coins occur in other parts of the 
Greek world—e.g., Crete and Lycia— 
and the explanation is probably the 
same, that their minting really amounted 
to no more than countermarking coins 
already struck. Obviously, if a state 
did not desire to issue a coinage for 
foreign trade, there was no need to 
trouble about exact weights: for internal 
circulation all that is required is the 
guarantee of the state that it recognises 
the coin for a fixed value: and Cyrenaic 
silver, in the autonomous period, would 
not be likely to go abroad in any 
quantity except to Crete, which was 
equally indifferent to standards, and 
Egypt, where coinage was non-existent 
and all metal was merely bullion. The 
classification of the early Cyrenaic issues 
would be simplified by the recognition 
of the fact that the weights are practi- 
cally meaningless and that there is no 
reason for separating ‘Attic’ and 
‘ Asiatic’ drachmas. 

After the establishment of the 
Ptolemaic dynasty, the coinage of 
Cyrenaica was largely dependent on 
that of Egypt, and followed its fluctua- 
tions, at any rate in the early part of 
thethirdcentury. It does not, however, 
appear that Cyrene, like Egypt, adopted 
a copper basis for its currency in the 
second century: in Egypt there was 
a reversion to old traditions, which did 
not exist in Cyrenaica; but this is a 
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sag on which further evidence may 
obtained as the exploration of the 
country proceeds. 

On all other points, Mr. Robinson’s 


treatment of his matter is convincing, 
and the work as a whole ranks in the 


highest class. 
J. G. MILNE. 


ANATOLIA AND THE WEST. 


Die hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen 
nach thren Grundgedanken und Wirkun- 
gen. Von R. REITZENSTEIN. Dritte, 
erweiterte und umgearbeitete Auflage. 
Pp. vii+438; 2 full-page plates. 
Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 1927. 
Paper, M. 14; cloth, M. 16. 

Tuis book bids fair to reproduce, on a 
smaller scale, the literary history of the 
Golden Bough. Beginning as a modest 
little lecture, published with a few notes, 
it quickly grew toa book of 268 pages 
crammed with curious learning, and now 
has added nearly another200. The notes 
have extended to twenty excursus, some 
of them very long; the original text 
of the lecture has been less expanded, 
but revised, enlarged, and rewritten 
throughout. The modest tone remains, 
and the learning is more imposing than 
ever. 

As it would take the best part of a 
number of the Classical Review and 
much more acquaintance with Oriental 
literature than I can command to dis- 
cuss the new edition at length, I give no 
more than a sketch of the contents and 
a few general considerations. Reitzen- 
stein’s views are well known, and most 
students of the subject have by now 
taken upa more or less decided position 
for or against them. The insistence on 
specifically Persian influence in the 
formation of Hellenistic concepts, as 
set forth some years ago in Das tranische 
Erlésungsmysterium, is of course pro- 
minent in this work also. One small 
piece of evidence might perhaps be 
added—viz., the manifest dependence of 
the ‘taurobolic’ inscription recently 
found in Rome on the Gathas (see 
1.H.S. XLV., p. 180 foll.). Of the evi- 
dence which is put forward, some 
appears to the reviewer inconclusive, as 
the author seems not sufficiently to 
have considered the possibility of con- 
vergence, to use a biological term not 
unknown in anthropology, between 
the religious ideas of East and West, 


but prefers to assume for all cases the 
explanation of influence by the former 
on the latter, which of course has 
undoubtedly taken place in many 
instances. But the general attitude is 
sane and moderate, and Reitzenstein is 
nowhere guilty of the mistake of sup- 
posing that in finding an origin for a 
technical term of the religious vocabu- 
lary of such a writer as St. Paul he has 
explained the whole content of his 
doctrine. In this connection I would 
draw attention to the admirable state- 
ment of the limits of his method on 
Pp. 422-3, with which goes the eloquent 
defence of classical philology on p. 404. 
The remarks on royal ritual (p. 20) 
might illustrate and be illustrated by 
Mr. Hocart’s Kingship (Oxford, 1927). 

On many subsidiary points the author 
seems fully to have proved his case; I 
would instance the defence (p. 100) of 
the story of Josephus, A ntiquit. XVIII. 
65 (=3, 4), and his proof (p. 197 foll.) 
that the «droyou of Serapis were persons 
confined (voluntarily, as ascetics) to 
the temple, not possessed of the god. 
Against this may be set some inade- 
quacies. Thus, on p. 104, I cannot 
understand why he calls the Villa Item 
republican, seeing that its decoration 
was still going on in A.D. 79 till the 
eruption stopped the work. Onp. 229, 
surely Olympiaca stola (Appuleius, 
Metam. XI. 24) is not ‘ Himmelsgewand,’ 
but ‘ Olympic victor’s robe’; the idea is 
at least as old as the concluding para- 
graph of the Republic. 

I have commented on the book from 
the purely philological point of view; I 
would end by noting that all students 
of the New Testament, whether they 
agree with the ideas of the author or 
not, owe it to themselves to study care- 
fully the long article on yvao.s and 
mvedpa(Excursus XI.), and the sections 
dealing with the life and doctrines of 
St. Paul. 


H. J. Rose. 
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MAGIC AND RELIGION. 


Religion und Magie: Ein religionsge- 
schichtlicher Beitrag zur psychologischen 
Grundlegung der religidsen Prinzi- 
pienlehre. Von Karu BETH. Zweite, 
umgearbeitete Auflage. Pp. x+433- 
Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 1927. 
Paper, M. 14; cloth, M. 16. 

THosE who are not repelled by this 

somewhat formidable volume, and have 

the determination to read through un- 
necessarily long arguments bristling 
with metaphysical, theological, and 
psychological technicalities, will find 
something that is worth consideration. 

Beth, who has considerably enlarged 

the book since its first appearance, has 

not altered his fundamental principles. 

The work is that of a believer in the 

reality of religious experience, one 

might almost say of a Christian propa- 
gandist ; and there are points of simi- 
larity with the views of Father Schmidt. 

The author rejects the view of Frazer, 

that religion is of later development 

than magic, and criticises adversely the 
preanimism of Marett and others, while 
admitting an element of truth in their 
views. His analysis is subtle, and not 
a few good points are made in this 
section of his work. His own view is 
apt to lose itself in a kind of mysti- 
cism; but it may be simply stated as 
follows. Primitive man, feeling his own 
individuality far less than we do, vaguely 
felt himself one with the universe (das 
symbiotisch - sympathetische Lebensgefihl). 

But, at the same time, he was conscious 

that he and the universe were not one, 

and that it was something immensely 


powerful, and dreadful because strange. 
Hence the two contradictory tendencies 
(developing, in Christianity, into the 
doctrine of sin and grace) to reverence 
and fear the unknown, supernatural, or 
supersensuous, and confidingly to seek 
for union with it. Magic at the same 
time grew up from the tendency to deny 
the truth of this feeling of immense 
inferiority in man, and to claim for 
oneself these supernatural powers. 
Such is the general theory, most 
intelligibly set forth on pp. 308-9. 
Coming to such particulars as a classical 
student is most interested in, it cannot 
be said that Beth shows any profound 
knowledge of ancient religious ideas. 
What can be made, for instance, of the 
following remark: ‘ Kronos ist immer fest 
gehalten worden als der sichere Fels, an 
dem alle Menschlichkeiten der hehren 
Olympier zuschanden werden; an ihm 
selbst richtet sich der polytheistische 
Glaube immer neu auf’? (p. 361). The 
only word which will characterise such 
would-be profundity isjargon. Itneed 
not therefore surprise us that he con- 
fuses the Apolline oracle at Delphi with 
the pre-Apolline dream-mantic which 
once existed there (p. 27); nor that he 
omits to quote Tacitus’ account of the 
origin of the cult of Serapis (p. 28), con-: 
tenting himself with a reference to Plu- 
tarch; nor that he finds traces of the 
primitive in Orphic dogmas as reported 
by Malala (p. 365). Other comments 
which might be made on details of his 
work would be more in place in an 


anthropological journal. 
H. J. Rose. 


WHAT IS 


What is Rhythm? An Essay. By E.A. 
SONNENSCHEIN, M.A., D.Litt. Ox- 
ford: Basil Blackwell. tos. 6d. net. 

It is impossible in a short notice to do 

justice to the merits of this compact 

and pregnant little treatise; and it is 
equally impossible, without arguing at 
length, to do justice to the objections 
which, in some minds, it is bound to 
provoke. Professor Sonnenschein, like 


‘all prosodists, attacks his rivals. No 
one need complain of this. 


Very often 


RHYTHM? 


it is only by a judicious offensive that he 
can delineate exactly his own strategic 
position. At any rate, he never attacks 
wantonly, but simply to make himself 
clear. And he does not accuse his op- 
ponents of moral obliquity—a modera- 
tion which may be commended to 
several other prosodists. At the same 
time his sorties sometimes expose his 
position to a counter-attack ; and some- 
times his bulletins of victory read a 
little oddly to his enemies, who are 
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haps scarcely conscious of having 

en assaulted at all. When, for 
example, he announces his triumph 
over what he calls ‘the pseudo-foot 
system ’ in the matter of trisyllabic feet 
(‘the pseudo-foot is a group constituted 
by an accented syllable and one or 
more unaccented syllables’), much of 
what he says accounts either for a 
acre imaginary position, or for one 

eld by a few eccentric stragglers. 
But it seems reasonable to suppose 
that his intense preoccupation with the 
subtleties of elaboration, which his own 
system requires to make it work, has 
rather blinded him to the ease with 
which a vastly simpler system will work. 

The book, however, has very con- 
spicuous merits. In the first place, it 
works out thoroughly and consistently 
a single great principle of rhythm in 
order to construct a uniform theory 
capable of explaining not only rhythm 
in general, but every particular variet 
of rhythm. This is done with ak 
ingenuity and with such determined 
refusal to abate one jot of what the 
main principle demands, that no one 
who reads the book can differ from it 
without finding himself compelled to 
formulate precisely how and why he 
differs from it. For this reason the 
book may be earnestly commended as 
a tonic to maintainers of ‘the pseudo- 
foot system.’ In the case of many of 
them a tonic is certainly indicated. 
The ‘measurists’ who share Professor 
Sonnenschein’s hostility (though he 
seems to have a certain kindness for 
them) are probably beyond the aid of 
tonics. 

In the second place, the actual scan- 
sions which exhibit the working of the 
author’s theory show as a rule genuine 
aesthetic sensibility. The theory exists 
for the sake of the verse, which is not 
always the case in treatises on prosody. 
The scansions are often arrived at by 
clumsy and roundabout methods, not 
always quite intelligible ; for the main 
principle, in order to suit all cases, has 
to attach to itself a complexity of re- 
finements, modifications, and additions 
almost as troublesome as the Ptolemaic 
epicycles. The results it attains to are 
on the whole true to artistic fact, and 
this may be thought its sufficient justifi- 


cation. But the Ptolemaic theory justi- 
fied itself—until a theory arose which 
did not need epicycles. 

Thirdly, there is a spirit of common 
sense governing the whole exposition. 
Some of the refining and modifying 
conceptions introduced certainly seem 
to be what scientists call ad hoc: they 
are brought in to make the theory work 
in the domain of fact, and would not 
otherwise be appealed to. Some of the 
terms, too, are uncomfortably abstract. 
‘Rise’ and ‘ fall,’ for example, are so 
emptied of concrete meaning that, 
though in a general statement they may 
have useful indications, in particular 
applications they are difficult to follow. 
Postgate’s adoption of them is perhaps 
hardly in their favour, since it seems 
due to his employment of these terms 
in Professor Sonnenschein’s not very 
definable sense that the excellent pre- 
cision of Prosodia Latina declined into 
inconclusive ambiguity. But on the 
whole common sense prevails. Pro- 
fessor Sonnenschein, for instance, puts 
great reliance on phonetic machines, 
but he refuses to allow the machines to 
dominate the situation. This no doubt 
was prudent, since, while his machines 
were producing the evidence his system 
requires, other machines (as is well 
known) were producing evidence directly 
opposed to it—the evidence, namely, 
required by his enemy, ‘the pseudo- 
foot system.’ Machine-made prosody, 
in fact, is one of the most engaging 
innocencies of the century. But Pro- 
fessor Sonnenschein never forgets that 
prosody is an affair not of machines, 
but of minds. 

He had but to carry this a little 
further—to recognise more completely 
the purely psychological condition of 
rhythm—in order to arrive at a theory 
of metre (prose rhythm he hardly 
touches ; and it does not seem possible 
in his system) which would be just as 
uniform and consistent as his own, and 
much simpler, much more elastic, and 
in some cases more truly explanatory. 
But though never forgetting the psy- 
chology of the business, he prefers to 
base his uniformity on that kind of 
concrete fact which the machines he 
favours can deal with. All rhythm for 
him consists of ‘proportionate dura- 
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tions.’ His treatment of this generali- 
sation is, of course, not difficult in the 
classic metres of Greek and Latin 
verse, though his insistence on it makes 
him pass over in a very disappointing 
way the immensely important questions 
of Greek and Latin accent and their 
functions (so remarkably different) in 
classic metrical rhythms. To compen- 
sate for this, we have a most stimula- 
ting discussion of Plautine and Teren- 
tian rhythms. 

But the crux of a professedly uniform 
system comes when it is applied to 
modern rhythms. No one would think 
of treating classic rhythms as a species 
of modern rhythms; but it does not 
seem on the face of it absurd—and it 
has not seemed to Professor Sonnen- 
schein absurd—to make modern rhythms 
a species of classic rhythms. This is 
to ignore, or at any rate to minimise, 
a process of development in the rhythmic 
sense which does not seem to have been 
confined to Europe. A truly psycho- 
logical theory of rhythm would find 
uniformity in the similarity of satisfac- 
tion provided by quantitative and accen- 
tual rhythms. But Professor Sonnen- 
schein insists on quantitative satisfac- 
tion everywhere. Rhythm is always 
an affair of ‘proportionate durations.’ 
Everything else can be taken away; 
but if this is taken away, you take away 
rhythm itself. 

The argument is specious, but it is 
due to generalisation in the wrong direc- 
tion. Professor Sonnenschein is bound 
to admit that without accentual demar- 
cation some rhythms could not exist. 
These rhythms, then, for all his plead- 
ing, cannot be generalised under ‘quan- 
tity.’ On the other hand, many of his 
‘proportionate durations,’ in spite of 
‘ protraction’ and other refinements, are 
imperceptible, and that, whatever his 
machines may say, is by his own show- 
ing the crucial thing. The fact is that 
‘time’ in modern verse does not mean 
‘ proportionate duration’ marked out by 
accents ; it simply means order or dis- 


position of accents in the sequence of 
accented and unaccented syllables, and 
into the perception of this order dura- 
tion (still less ‘ proportionate duration’) 
scarcely enters. And, whatever the 
machines may say, perception is the 
only thing that matters. 

But there is such a thing as quanti- 
tative verse in English. Here prosody 
(in the strict sense of the word) comes 
in, and Professor Sonnenschein’s pho- 
netic science should have been useful. 
Actually, it seems curiously misleading. 
This is a large (and perhaps a some- 
what vague) subject; but the result of 
reading Professor Sonnenschein’s ideas 
of quantity in English is a desire to 
vindicate the old notion of ‘length b 

sition.” So far, at any rate, as English 
is concerned, there seems great need of 
distinguishing the strict phonetic length 
of syllables from prosodic quantity. 
For example, in discussing Dr. Bridges’ 
hexameters (after approving of Kings- 
ley’s rigmarole), Professor Sonnenschein 
seems to regard quantity syllable by 
syllable, whereas what Dr. Bridges 
attends to is the collocation of syllables 
in a rhythmical element (¢.e. a foot). 
The measurement of time (or perhaps 
more truly of effort) must therefore be 
not of individual syllables (which is all 
Dr. Sonnenschein notices), but ot 
spacing from one vowel to anothez, 
which is a thing quite different from 
phonetic syllables. 

But, indeed, there is very little in 
metrical theory which this volume does 
not provoke and challenge. That is its 
most admirable quality—that, and its 
evident feeling for the art of verse. 
Prosody has no function as regards the 
composition of verse, but as regards 
the right reception of verse it has an 
invaluable function. Whatever one 
may say against this system of prosody 
(and against other systems others would 
have equally cogent things to say), it 
certainly makes the appreciation of 
verse alive. A prosodist could ask for 


nothing better than that. 
LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE. 
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ROME AT WORK. 


Ancient Rome at Work: An Economic 
History of Rome from the Origins to the 
Empire. (The History of Civiliza- 
tion.) By Paut Louis. Translated 
by E. B. F. WaREING, B.Com. Pp. 
x1v +347, four plates and six maps. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Tribner, and Co., Ltd., 1927. 16s. 

Tus book I find it difficult to praise. 

It does not compare favourably with 

Tenney Frank’s Economic History, nor 

with its companion volume on Greece at 

Work, by Glotz (C.R. XL. p. 194). As 

regards plan, it contains a good deal of 

irrelevant political history, but omits 
the adequate treatment of the influence 
of economics upon foreign policy. The 

French version may have been written 

before Rostovtzeffs book appeared: at 

any rate, there is no real discussion of 
such topics as the scale of industrial 
organisation under the Empire, the de- 
centralisation of manufacture, and the 
development of the mass-production of 
shoddy, or the changes in the relative 
economic position of Italy and the 
provinces. Though slavery rightly plays 

a prominent part in the book, there is no 

mention of the use of peculiwm as the 

Roman equivalent of the modern limited 

liability company. As regards the 

author’s judgment, I am prejudiced by 
his handling of the earlier period—e.g., 
by his belief that the first collegia were 
really instituted by King Numa. They 
date probably from the Second Punic 
War (see Kornemann in P.W. IV. pp. 


391-3). 


It is not always easy to check state- 
ments of fact in a work in which no 
references are given. Louis states that 
Augustus inherited nearly £40,000,000 
in twenty years. Presumably this bears 
some relation to Suetonius, Augustus, 
IoI ‘quamuis uiginti proximis annis 
quaterdecies millies ex testamentis 
amicorum percepisset.’ 

I find it difficult to believe that there 
were ten slaves to every citizen in Attica 
in the fifth century B.c. This would 
mean a figure between 400,000 and 
500,000, which vastly exceeds the 
familiar estimates. But more serious 
than trifles is the fact that there is no 
positive evidence in the book that its 
author has that mastery of epigraphy 
and papyrology which are indispensable 
to the economic historian of the 
Empire. As far as the bibliography 
goes, both inscriptions and papyri 
might not exist, and coins are repre- 
sented solely by Babelon’s Traité. I 
should certainly require evidence before 
ne the remarks about strikes on 

. 261. 
. The translator has taken too little 
pains to translate the French into the 
English idiom. The use of ‘ colonists’ 
for coloni is open to objection, and 
whoever is responsible for the forms 
comitiae tributae and comitiae centuriatae 
is not to be congratulated. The maps 
are disfigured by very feeble lettering: 
the scholars whose names are mis- 
spelled in it may be left to deal with 
the bibliography. 
W. R. HALtipay. 


A Study oj the Ethical Principles and Practices 
of Homeric Warfare. By OSCAR R. SAND- 
STROM. Pp. 80. Philadelphia: The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1924. 

A MAIDEN effort of moral enthusiasm. Simply 

and freshly written, this little book makes no 

claim to be a complete study of Homeric ethics, 
but outlines and illustrates a few of the principles 
observed in battle—e.g. ‘Spare the suppliant,’ 

‘Respect the herald,’ ‘ Honour the treaty.’ In 

the interpretation of his text Mr. Sandstrom is 

for the most part competent; but on p. 7 (on 

Od. 1. 397 f.) we learn that Odysseus acquired 

his house by a freebooting expedition! The 

moral significance of evidence adduced is also 
sometimes curiously misunderstood. Priam’s 
plea to Hector, begging him not to risk death, 
and describing the fate that would befall himself 
were Hector slain, so far from going to prove 


that pity was mainly confined to self (p. 24), 
is explicitly an appeal to the pity of another 
(77. XXII. 59 ff.). So, too, it was scarcely an 
instance of ‘pity’ when Perseus refused to 
accept his grandfather’s kingdom because he 
had caused his death (p. 23). A tendency 
to overstatement occasionally appears. The 
thought of the wretched fate that awaits herself 
and her son does not ‘engross Andromache’s 
lament’ (p. 25; of. Zi, XXII. 507 ff.), and 
‘loyalty to country’ is not ‘ clearly pointed out’ 
in Poseidon’s exhortation to the Greek chieftains 
(p. 70; 72. XIII. 95 ff.). Such faults apart, 


however, the substance of the work is sound. 
It is no dry-as-dust analysis, but has caught 
something of Homer’s spirit. 

R. B. ONIANS. 
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Gorgiae Helena. Recognovit et interpretatus 
est OTTO IMMISCH. (Kleine Texte.) Pp. 
viit+55. Berlin und Leipzig: De Gruyter, 
1927. 3M. 

THAT assonance and balanced antithesis are to 

be taken into account in editing Gorgias is 

admitted. But Professor Immisch goes further 
than his predecessors on these lines. His 
virtuosity at first makes the reader doubt 
whether the whole thing is more than a highly 
entertaining game. But a closer inspection 
shows that Immisch has made out a strong 
case for most of his many emendations. Good 
examples are: 2. 4 Te Te 
migtis: 8. cuexpordry Kal 
<pdyari> : 13. tdxos <xal 
pouns Adxos>. The reconstruction of 12 is most 
ingenious : <4v édévous>duvos duolws 
dvayxalay odcav, orep ei [Bcarhpiov] Bla nprdcOn. 7d 
yap Tis efervod <dxynoev 
vous. (He instances the presence of Mea at the 
meeting of Paris and Helen, as depicted in 
art.) A strong case is presented for placing 

13-14 before 11-12. Less convincing emenda- 

tions are 15 rpomideias for rpdmas, 17 <eixaias > 

ekxdvas. In 21 dé, suggested but not printed 
after €BovAnOnv, is unlikely, as breaking the 
formal asyndeton of the peroration. The 
voluminous notes, written in admirable Latin, are 
full of interesting things. Professor Immisch’s 
pupils must enjoy his seminar. 

J. D. DENNISTON. 


Demosthenes and his Influence. By CHARLES 
DaRWIN ADAMS, Ph.D., Professor of the 
Greek Language and Literature at Dart- 
mouth College. Pp. 184. 1 portrait. Lon- 
don, Calcutta, Sydney: G. G. Harrap and 
Co., 1927. 5s. 

THIS volume is one of the best that have yet 

appeared in the series entitled ‘Our Debt to 

Greece and Rome.’ The first chapter contains 

a very vivid and truthful account of the political 

history of Demosthenes’ lifetime and his own 

part in it ; though only 45 small pages are given 
to the subject, nothing essential is omitted, and 
the concentration of the matter is achieved 

without detriment to the style. Chapter II. 

gives an excellent appreciation of the qualities 

of Demosthenes’ oratory, and a brief but clear 
presentation of the main points in his technique— 
no easy task. There follow (1) a history of the 
study of Demosthenes in Classical Antiquity ; 

(2) a chapter on ‘Demosthenes in Modern 

Europe,’ mentioning the chief editions and 

translations from the Renaissance to the nine- 

teenth century, and emphasising the fact that 
the speeches of Demosthenes have always been 
felt to have a real bearing upon the political 
problems of the editor's or translator’s own 
day. Those who think of classical authors as 
‘dead’ would do well to read this chapter ; 
and the treatment of Demosthenes in recent 
times, by Drerup on the one side and Clemen- 
ceau on the other, from the standpoint of con- 
temporary politics, confirms the feeling which 
any intelligent reader of the public speeches 
must to some extent share—that the principles 
for which he stood are of vital interest still, and 
that the powerfulness of the expression which 
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he gave to them gives his work an imperish- 
able value. The last chapter discusses his in- 
fluence on English and American oratory; on 
Pitt, Grattan, and Brougham this influence was 
evidently real and strong ; on American oratory 
it seems to have been very slight, and the 
second half of the chapter is in consequence 
rather thin. But that is not Dr. Adams’s fault; 
and it may be said with confidence that his task 
could hardly have been better performed. 
Students of Demosthenes will find in this little 
book not only a very just appreciation of the 
orator’s strength and weakness, but also a good 
deal that lies off the rather narrow lines along 
which academic studies tend to move. 
A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 


Opuscula Philologica. Werausgegeben vom 
Kath. Akad. Philologenverein in Wien im 
Sommersemester, 1927. Pp. 45. Linz: Akad. 
Pressvereinsdruckerei, 1927. 

THE greater part of this publication (pp. 10-42) 

is given to a sober and thoughtful essay by 

L. Wohlgemuth on die Lehre des historischen 

Socrates. The author sets himself to show, 

following in the steps of von Arnim, that proper 

comparison of the Memoradilia of Xenophon 
with the earlier dialogues of Plato definitely 

establishes the result that Socrates had a 

positive ethical doctrine embracing the concep- 

tion of the ‘kingly art’ which ensures ‘happi- 
ness,’ the identification of virtue with know- 
ledge of absolute goods, and the ‘ paradox’ that 
he who knows the good will always act on his 
knowledge. It is to be hoped that all this is 
common ground to students of Greek philo- 
sophy in our own country. In Germany, 
unfortunately, as the writings of authors like 

Howald prove, it is not superfluous to insist 

even on these elementary points, and Mr. 

Wohlgemuth is doing a real service to sober 

‘research’ by his masterly argument. The one 

serious criticism which occurs to me is that I 

do not feel sure that he and von Arnim are not 

overdoing their point about the complete ‘in- 

dependence’ of Xenophon as an authority. I 

readily grant that the numerous coincidences 

between Plato and the Memorabilia are evi- 
dence that Xenophon found the Platonic repre- 
sentation of Socrates accordant with his own 
recollections, and this, perhaps, is enough te 
establish Mr. Wohlgemuth’s point. I should 
doubt whether he is always safe in inferring 
that the testimonies of the two writers are 
completely independent from the fact that they 
introduce the same thought or illustration in 
characteristically different contexts. I would 
also suggest that in his enumeration of the 
literary sources available for the reconstruction 
of a ‘historical Socrates’ he has omitted one of 
the most important of all, the fairly long 
passages still surviving from the Alcibiades of 

Aeschines of Sphettus. And I simply do not 

understand how he and von Arnim can believe 

that a masterpiece of dramatic art like the 

Protagoras can be the first work of the youthful 

Plato. On the other side, I would specially 

commend the writer’s insistence on the point 

that it is a monstrous paradox to hold that we 
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can discover nothing about the thought of the 
man who more than any other stam his 
personality on the whole subsequent develop- 
ment of Greek philosophy. Admirable also 1s 
the skill with which Mr. Wohlgemuth has 
commented on the Socratic ‘irony’ of the most 
curious of all Xenophon’s stories, his account of 
the conversation of Socrates with the Aefaera 
Theodote. That, as he says, can be no inven- 
tion of a man like Xenophon. 
A. E. TAYLOR. 


K. SVOBODA: LE sthetique @ Aristote (Aris- 
totelova Estetika). Pp. 212. Brno, 1927. 
(‘ Les Belles Lettres,’ Paris.) 20 fr. 

WHAT exactly is the problem to which 

‘Aesthetics’ tries to provide an answer? Is it 

the question what beauty is, or the very different 

’ question what are the characteristic experiences 

of the creator, or the contemplator, of beautiful 

things, or of both? Or has ‘ Aesthetics’ to find 
an answer to both these questions? Like most 
writers on the subject, Mr. Svoboda is not fully 
alive to the difference between the two prob- 
lems, the metaphysical and the psychological ; 
his monograph tells us very fully and carefully 
everything that Aristotle has said anywhere on 
either. The result is a little confusing, but 
provides an excellent work of reference for the 
student who wants to have Aristotle’s deliver- 
ances about art and about beauty collected from 
the corpus of his works and brought together in 
a single volume of reasonable compass. The 
author has done his work very thoroughly and 
with a very wide knowledge, which one can 
only envy, of the results of the Aristotelian 
scholarship of two continents. The translation 
from Czech into French has been so smoothly 
done that the English reader, at any rate, is 
very rarely reminded that what he has before 
him is a version. If it is not ungrateful to 
comment critically on what one has read with 
so much pleasure, there are just two points 
where I feel that there may be something to be 
said which has been missed. It might have 

been as well to say explicitly that ‘fine art’ is a 

modern conception for which neither Aristotle 

nor any other Greek thinker had so much as a 

name. When a Greek called Pindar or Phidias 

a rexvirns, what he meant to say was that 

neither was quite a ‘gentleman’; both lived by 

a ‘specialism’ of which they made profit, 

exactly like a skipper or a shoemaker. Hence 

the philosophers’ distinction between the ‘useful’ 
and the ‘agreeable’ or ‘entertaining’ r¢éyva: is 
not even a first faulty attempt to recognise the 
existence of what we call ‘fine’ art. The con- 
fectioner’s ‘art’ is just as much one of providing 
an agrément as the tragedian’s. Also, I find it 
hard to believe that the ‘ pity and fear’ of which 
tragedy ‘purges’ the mind mean any kind of 
self-pity or fear for self. I cannot think that 
the story of Oedipus only raises this ‘fear’ in 
spectators whose parents are still living. To 
be sure, if the tragic emotions are to be aroused, 
the hero must be, like ourselves, human, and 
his troubles must be the sort of thing which 
might conceivably have happened to ourselves. 
We should not be moved by a play about a bull 
who had gored his sire, for example. But I 


think the interpretation favoured by Mr. 
Svoboda neglects the distinction between what 
might conceivably have happened to me and 
what may yet happen to me. 

A. E. TAYLOR. 


Bucoligues Grecs II.: Pseudo-Théocrite, Mos- 
chus, Bion, divers. PH. E. LEGRAND. (Col- 
lection Budé.) Pp. xiv+284. Paris: Société 
d’Edition ‘ Les Belles Lettres,’ 1927. Paper. 

THE general character of this edition was 

indicated in C.R. XL., p. 173. As before, the 

notes and prefaces are judicious, and the poems 
are easier to find than in Vol. I. There are 
three indexes—one of proper names, and two 
of which the utility is less apparent. The first 
embraces ‘ La Campagne et la Vie Champétre’ 

(e.g. Barpaxos), the second ‘Beauté ou 

Laideur: Sensualité, Amour, Galanterie’ (¢.g. 

Bd€édXa). 

Vol. II. is considerably the harder half of the 
editor's task. The poets, especially Pseudo- 
Théocrite, are often twaddlers, and, where they 
are not, their infrequent scribes have often 
slumbered no less deep. This volume con- 
tained nearly sixty corrections in the text, which 
is many more than Wilamowitz introduced, and 


there are few which I expect to see there again. 


Still, the shower falls thickest on such poems as 
21 and 23, where, in such a series as this, an 
editor's task is really desperate, and some of 
them are admittedly the expedients of despair. 

In short, this is not, I think, an epoch-making 
book ; but it is a welcome addition to the rather 
scanty modern work upon poems whose interest 
considerably exceeds their intrinsic merit. 

A. S. F. Gow. 


A. WIFSTRAND: Studien sur griech. Anthologie 


(Lunds Univ. Arsskrift, N.F. 1,2 3, 3). Pp. 86. 

Lund: Gleerup (Leipzig : Harrassowitz), 1926. 
Tuis brochure deals chiefly with three questions. 
It seeks (1) to prove that Meleager arranged 
his Garland according to subject and treatment, 
and to show how much care and ing2nuity he 
devoted to the arrangement, partly in order to 
bring out by juxtaposition the quality of his own 
work ; (2) to throw new light upon the sources 
from which he drew his material and upon his 
method of handling them; and (3) to substan- 
tiate Basson’s theory that our text of An/h. 
Pail. IX. has suffered a considerable loss, and 
originally contained many epigrams which are 
known to us only from the First and Fourth 
Books of Anth. Plan. Wifstrand holds that 
there was more than one lacuna, the first being 
after Anth. Pal. 1X. 583, and that their separa- 
tion into different books was the work of 
Planudes himself, who had the full text of Anth. 
Pail. before him. 

The author is fully acquainted with the litera- 
ture of his subject, his reasoning is sober and 
well documented, and his conclusions seem to 
me, considering the nature of the case, ade- 
quately demonstrated. 

GILBERT A. DAVIES. 
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Studien sur Sprache der Apokryphen Apostel- 
eschichten. Inaug.-Diss. von HERMAN 
JUNGVIK. Pp. xii+106. Uppsala: Lunde- 

quist, 1926. 4 Swedish crowns. 

THIS work, which appears in the philosophical, 

linguistic and historical section of the Uppsala 

Universitets Arsskrift, is a work of distinction. 

The author has an excellent knowledge of the 

bibliography of the subject, though he has over- 

looked Moulton and Milligan’s Vocabulary of 
the Greek Testament (1914-), now nearing com- 
pletion, and in at least one instance, that of 

Preuschen’s Handwirterbuch, has not employed 

the latest edition. He has examined a number 

of passages from such writings as Zhe Acts of 

Thomas, in the light of our extended knowledge 

of the koiné, and has defended the reading of 

the MSS. in a convincing way. He has further 
studied many syntactical points with skill, and 
has written an important chapter on the senses 
of various words. In my opinion the work is 
indispensable to all students of New Testament 

Greek, and later Greek generally. There is a 

misprint on p. xi; on page 70 it was not necessary 

to mention that a passage of Clement of 

Alexandria does not appear in the new Liddell 

and Scott, seeing that the scope of that work 

definitely excludes patristic writings; and the 
writer has at the same time failed to refer to the 
reading adopted by Stihlin in what is now the 

standard edition of Clement; on page 88 

Milligan’s view of xaradapBavew (John i. 5) 

should have been quoted in support of Bauer. 

A. SOUTER. 


Sprachliche und textkritische Studien zur 
Chronik des Theophanes Confessor. In- 
auguraldissertation von DAviID TABACHO- 
viITZ. Pp. viiit+72. Uppsala: Almquist and 
Wiksell, 1926. 

THIS dissertation is divided into three parts: 

(1) syntactical, (2) lexical, (3) textual. The 

writer was wise to begin with a really well-edited 

text like De Boor’s edition of Theophanes. 

A comprehensive and reliable grammar and 

lexicon to late Greek are still in the distant 

future, but monographs like this help to prepare 
the way, and it is useless to build on insecure 
foundations such as most of the texts in the 

Corp. scr. hist. Byz. are. All students of post- 

Aristotelian Greek (including the New Testa- 

ment) will find something to interest them here. 

The work is well indexed ; the bibliography is 

also useful, but it was not well to split Mitteis 

and Wilcken’s well-known Grundziige und 

Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde under three 

headings, and I do not understand the abbrevia- 

tion used for Julius Pollux. A. SOUTER. 


Stage Antiquities of the Greeks and Romans 
and their Influence. By JAMES TURNEY 
ALLEN, Ph.D., Professor of Greek, Uni- 
versity of California. Pp. xii+198. 17 plates 
and 7 figures in text. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co.; London: Harrap, 
1927. 55. 

WITH the exception of two short chapters this 

work consists of a greatly condensed account 

of the dramatic festivals, theatres, stage pro- 
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perties, actors, and theatrical costumes of the 
Greeks and Romans. The name of the author 
is a sufficient guarantee that the work is 
accurate, scholarly, and up-to-date ; and he has 
succeeded in compressing a very large amount 
of information into the available space. Natur- 
ally (perhaps fortunately), he has no room for 
controversy, though differences of opinion are 
often briefly indicated ; and here and there he is 
obliged to state dogmatically views which need 
some justification. But the book is generally 
a very safe guide for a reader who does not 
want to be troubled with critical discussions. 
Unfortunately, the 32 pages which deal with 
the influence of the ancient theatre and drama 
upon those of modern times are all tco few; 
but the restriction of the treatment to externals 
is doubtless compensated by the discussion of 
the influence of the spirit and ideas of the great 
dramatists upon later writers in other volumes 
of the series (‘Our Debt to Greece and Rome’) 
to which the volume belongs. 

A few small points may be noticed. The 
date (c. 475 B.C.) given for Epicharmus on p. 6 
is probably too late for a ‘ floruct’ date, if he 
Was mpdrepos Xiwvidov kai Madyvynros. The 
statement on p. Io that Pratinas blended dithy- 
ramb with rustic revelries in creating the 
satyr-drama goes far beyond any evidence that 
exists, and is more than disputable. The 
assault of Midias upon Demosthenes (p. 47) is 
more likely to have been in 348 B.c. than in 
350 B.C. ‘Harmony’ is a misleading transla- 
tion (p. 119) of éupédeca (despite Liddell and 
Scott). But these are trifling matters, and the 
book is certaiv to prove both useful and interest- 
ing to its readers. 

A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 


Die Akteinteilung in der neuen griechischen 
und in der rimischen Komodie. Dissertation 
von GEORGINE BURCKHARDT. Pp. 59. 
Basel: Basler Druck- und Verlags-Anstalt, 
1927. 

THIS dissertation gives an accurate and judicious 

account of the statements in ancient authorities 

with regard to the division of comedies into 
acts, enumerates the places in the plays of 

Plautus and Terence in which the scene is left 

empty (discussing doubtful cases), and comes to 

the very sensible conclusions that (1) it is im- 
ssible to recognize any thorough division of 
oman comedies into acts, owing to the insuffi- 

ciency of the indications, and the possibility of 

interpreting them in more than one way, but 
that (2) it is possible in nearly all the plays of 

Plautus and Terence, the originals of which are 

not known to have been greatly altered by the 

Roman poets in the process of adaptation, to 

find a marked division early in the play—after 

the first or second scene—and another near the 
end, after the anagnorisis or Avois, and that con- 
sequently (3) it is probable that in the Greek 
originals of these plays divisions occurred at 
these points, which marked the end of the first 
and beginning of the last ‘acts.’ In the extant 
fragments of Menander the direction Xopod 
occurs five times, and no doubt marks what 
might be called act-divisions, but there is no 
evidence to show how often this happened in a 
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play, nor how far the subdivision of the play 
thus effected was purely external and how far it 
was structurally significant. The only ancient 
division into five acts which is extant is Donatus’ 
division of the plays of Terence, and Donatus 
makes it clear that he knew of no such division 
by Terence himself. (The division of Plautus 
into acts was not made till the Renaissance.) 
Horace’s lines on the subject may refer to 
tragedy only. Leo’s idea that Varro divided 
the Roman comedies into acts is not justified 
by the words of Donatus on which it is based. 
The matter is not one of very great importance : 
but those who are interested in it will find in 
this dissertation a scholarly and careful piece of 
work. A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 


Democracy in the Ancient World. T. R. 
GLOVER. Pp. ix+263. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1927. 10s. 6d. 

IT would be easy to be superior at the expense 

of these popular lectures, but it would be very 

difficult to do just what Dr. Glover has set him- 
self to do with equal dexterity and success. 

The book, in effect, is less an examination of 

democracy than a series of essays upon politics 

and society, from Homer to Julius Cesar. 

It would not be unfair criticism, perhaps, to say 

that they skim the surface, and do not contain 

any very original or arresting stimulus to 
thought, nor put anything in a new light, but if 
they cover familiar ground they do so with 
admirable vivacity. The pace is unflagging, 
and any scholar might envy Dr. Glover’s easy 
familiarity with classical literature, and his 

wer of ready and apposite quotation. Even 
ee the reviewer he has a sandbag ready in 

Polybius vi. 11, 6. 

The first requisites of good popular lectures 
these undoubtedly possess. The hearers will 
certainly have enjoyed them, and they will have 
understood them. In book form they provide 
a very lively general picture of the course of 
historical development in Greece and in Rome. 

W. R. HALLIDAY. 


Die griechischen Mysterien der klassischen Zeit. 
Nach drei in Athen gehaltenen Vortrigen. 
Von OTTo KERN. Pp. 79. Berlin: Weid- 
mann, 1927. 

THESE are excellent lectures, and may be 

recommended as a brief and handy means of 

becoming acquainted with an outline of the 
facts concerning classical mysteries, together 
with some ingenious, and often probably right, 
interpretations of the facts. The author deals 
first with Eleusis, next with the worship of the 

Kabeiroi, then with the Orphic beliefs, and adds 

the first part of his dissertation of 1909, published 

at Halle and now out of print, under the title 

Die Eleusinischen Dromena (the original work 

was called Eleusinische Beitrige ; this revised 

edition takes account of some of the literature 

published since 1909). 

Naturally, the lectures assume the author’s 
own views, set forth at greater length in his 
other works. That on Orpheus gives us an 
idea of what may be expected in the forthcoming 
second volume of his Religion der Griechen. 
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Printing no footnotes except to the last section, 
Kern does not warn his readers that the inter- 
pretations Demeter=Mutter Erde, Triptole- 
mos=der Dreimalkrieger (with a supposed 
allusion to hostilities between Eleusis and 
Athens), are anything but certain. I for one 
cannot accept his statement that Poseidon was 
anciently the husband of Earth (p. 28. If this 
is so, why is so very little trace of this union to 
be found in the mythology of Poseidon ?), nor 
see any reason for identifying Eurydike, wife of 
Orpheus, with an underworld goddess (p. 46). 
What of the other heroines of that name, and 
the numerous Kreusai, who, like her, are named 
simply ‘princess’? To identify Iakchos with 
Bakchos (p. 13) is hardly in accordance with 
modern opinion ; and the connexion made on 
p. 51 between the child Zagreus and Herakleitos’ 
playing child, who rules the universe, is rather 
rash. His account of Orpheus (pp. 44 ff.) is 
ingenious, but, I think, no more than that. 

There is a little slip on p. 47 (Aristophanes, 
Ranae, 1032, which he cites, is not part of the 
parabasis) ; on pp. 70 and 71 the words ovwms 
and are slightly misprinted. 

H. J. ROSE. 


La Basiliqgue Pythagoricienne de la Porte 
Majeure. By JEROME CARCOPINO. (Etudes 
romaines, 1° série.) Paris: L’Artisan du 
Livre, 1926, 30 frs. 

THIS pleasing book is designed to establish the 
truth of Cumont’s theory that this subterranean 
chapel was built by Pythagoreans. The de 
scriptions are full and excellent, and good reason 
is shown for accepting the early suggestion that 
the building is connected with the fall of Stati- 
lius Taurus in the reign of Claudius, It seems 
clear that it was deliberately desecrated shortly 
after its erection; but Carcopino’s argument 
that the ventilation shafts prove that it was 
never concealed is unconvincing ; he has, of 
course, a Pythagorean reason for its under- 
ground situation. 

There is a good sketch of the history of 
Pythagoreanism, especially interesting for the 
Roman period. The attempts to provide 
Pythagorean explanations for all details of the 
basilica are mostly ingenious and often convine- 
ing, but many prove nothing but its eclectic 
character. Someareabsurd. The Pythagorean 
rule that a temple must be entered xara ros 
rérous and left xara rovs is not 
obeyed (p. 227) by a corridor which compelled 
worshippers to enter the basilica, which was on 
their left as they approached it, by two left 
turns, and to leave it by the same route in the 
opposite direction : nor does the fact that in the 
reliefs most jugs are held by their handles illus- 
trate the law that libations must be poured over 
the handle of a cup, where no human lip ever 
rests, dr@s pi) ard Tov airov mivnra (p. 233): 
It is not permissible (p. 371) to regard Cancer, 
in the teeth of all the texts, as the gate for 
ascending souls, on the assumption, against the 
evidence, and against common sense, that the 
Pythagoreans placed Capricorn in the North 
and Cancer in the South. The interpretation 
of texts is not, indeed, Carcopino’s strong point; 
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he gives Poetics 1459 b as the authority for 
a cyclic epic Irwyeia (p. 348), though Aristotle 
names it as one of the tragedies based on the 
Little Iliad. 

The book, however, is much better than these 
lapses might suggest, and the central thesis is 
probably sound. The best point is still Car- 
copino’s well-known citation of Pliny V.Z. 
XXII. 20, which, by connecting Sappho and 
Phaon with Pythagorean theory, seems to give 
the key to the crucial relief in the apse. Less 
conclusive is the fact that the number of reliefs of 
tombs in the basilica proper, twenty-eight, is that 
of Pythagoras’s disciples in Pal. XIV.1: 
for there are ten more in the atrium. There 
are several good illustrations and diagrams. 

D. S. ROBERTSON. 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum: Oxford, Ash- 
molean Museum. Fascicule I. By J. D. 
BEAZLEY. Pp.xi+52, 50 full-page plates. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1927. 18s. net. 

THIS instalment of the Corpus Vasorum Anti- 
quorum comprises the black- and red-figure 
Attic vases in the Ashmolean Museum. But 
besides fitting into its place as part of a series, 
itis, in fact, a new catalogue. Since Gardner’s 
earlier catalogue, so many vases have been 
added to the Ashmolean Museum, and so great 
advances have been made in the study of Attic 
vases, that a new catalogue is exceedingly 
welcome. 

The present volume has the virtues one would 
expect from it. It is difficult to see how the 
book could have been substantially improved 
within its limits. 

The text contains a good deal of new matter 
concerning the interpretation of the subjects. 
The author must have spent not a little time and 
ingenuity in making the fifty plates allowed him 
hold so many pictures. The photographs are 
excellent, and the care bestowed on poising the 
vases has not been wasted, as will be seen by a 
comparison with the Louvre fascicules. Com- 
plete vases are photographed plumb upright, 
with the result that in the pictures they look 
like real vases. Nothing could be better, for 
instance, than the illustrations of the stamnoi on 
Plate 29. Some people might take exception to 
the poise of the amphorz when details alone are 
photographed (see Plates 17 and18). Here the 
curve on the vase makes a satisfactory photo- 
graph impossible : either face or body must be 
distorted. The author elects to sacrifice face to 
body. Would a compromise have been better? 
Itis a pity that the paper on which the plates 
are printed has a slightly yellowish tinge: the 
paper used for the British Museum fascicule is 
more pleasing. 

The price of this —— publication is very 
low. . M. W. TILLYARD. 


Morphologie Historique du Latin. 


By A. 
ERNOUT. Second Edition. Pp. xiv +404. 
Paris: Klincksieck, 1927. 24 fr. 


Tuts little book forms part of the ‘ Nouvelle 
Collection & PUsage des Classes’; but the 
author addresses himself to mature students 
father than to schoolboys. His avowed aim is 
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to bring the facts of declension and conjugation 
under a rational classification, and his book 
is both concise and readable. In spite of the 
limitations of space, he contrives to find room 
for the picturesque fact which enlivens interest 
and impresses itself on the memory. 

Instead of the five-declension system he 
suggests a distinction between (1) themes in -a- 
and -o/e- ; (2) themes in a consonant, -2-, or -u-. 
‘Contamination ’ of Italic dialects with Latin is 
called in to explain the Ist decl. genitives in 
-aes and 2nd decl. nom. pl. in -ezs (in regard to 
which latter he seems still to hold his theory, 
combated ¢.g. by Sommer, that such forms are 
duals). The paradigms of vex and pupfis, 
placed side by side, give a graphic representation 
of the development of the third declension. 
We note ec-guis: ec-ce and Osc. Umb. *eko-; 
*uta—>ut seems very doubtful. In the verb, 
-mini: pevar is rejected. The evidence of 
Sanskrit might be brought forward a little more 
frequently, ¢.g. to support the reference of cédo 
to the root *-sed-. No attempt is made to 
explain danunt, etc. Legebam is referred to 
*/ege-, a verbal substantive, and -am. Possum 
<—fotis sum is rejected, and so also is ama- 
turum<—*amatum erom, Dixe etc. are ascribed 
to haplology. 

The statement on p. 97 that the nom. of dos 
ought phonetically to be *dus seems a little mis- 
leading. Some minor misprints (e.g., attaiu for 
naktiu on p. 92) disfigure to a certain extent 
this useful volume. . BEARE. 


GUIL. SUESS : Petronii imitatio sermonis plebeié 
gua necessitate coniungatur cum grammatica 
wlius aetatis doctrina, Pp. 103. Dorpat, 
1927. 

THE object of Siiss’s book is ostensibly to show 

how far P.’s treatment of the sermo Slebetus 

rests on the formal tradition of the schools 
about barbarism and solecism, and how far, to 
use Siiss’s phrase, P. ‘suo Marte pugnet,’ but 
the whole book is so discursive that litle which 
is definite emerges. The first three chapters 
trace the doctrine from the sophists to Remmius 

Palaemon (with interesting discussions of 

Lucilius’ grammatical fragments, but little 

about the sermo plebetus), with the object o: 

reconstructing the current doctrine of the first 

century A.D. approximately as it would be 
taught by Palaemon, who is probably the 

source of the later grammarians. Chapter IV. 

deals with Quintilian and the extension of the 

doctrine to the sphere of manners, as we see in 
contemporary authors, and shows how Petronius 
avoids the puerility and shallowness of the 
grammarians. Chapter V. seeks to show that 
there was a revived interest in Lucilius about 
the time of Nero, and incidentally gives what 
seems to be the right explanation of schedium 

Luctlianae humilitatis (Petr. 4, 5): Siiss thinks 

the verses which follow were suggested by 

Persius. 

Altogether the value of the book is more in 
its discussions of Roman grammatical teaching 
than in any light it throws on the sermo Dlebeius 
of Petronius. 

W. B. SEDGWICK. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


antigue. Trad. de G. Bourgin, Payot, 1927. 
Ascribes too much to slavery (R. Scalais). 
E. Baumann, St. Pau/, Paris, Grassat, 1926, 
9 fr. Interesting for historical setting (H. 
Glaesener). A. Souter, Zhe earliest Latin 


MUSEE BELGE. BULLETIN BIBLIO- 
GRAPHIQUE ET PEDAGOGIQUE. 
XXXTI,, No. 10 (OCT., 1927). 


(French books in Collection Budé, unless other- 
wise stated.) 


GREEK.—Aeschines: V. Martin and G. de Budé, 
Discours I., 1927. One of best volumes of 
Collection (J. Meunier). Aesop: E. Cham- 
bry, Fadles, 1927. Favourable (G. Feyt- 
mans). Avrian: P. Chantraine, A., Z’/nde, 
1927. Textual criticisms by J. Meunier. 
Bucolica: Ph. E. Legrand, Buc. grecs, lI., 
1927. Favourable (J. Hubaux). Zusedius 
Rud. Helm, £. Werke, Bad. VII. Die Chronik 
des Hieronymus, Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1913-26. 
Favourable (J. de Ghellinck, S.J.). Merodo- 
tus: Fr. Focke, Herodot als Historiker, 
Stuttgart, 1927. J. Meunier cannot accept 


commentaries on the Epistles of St. Paul, 
Oxford. Favourable (J. de Ghellinck, S.J.). 


K. P. Harrington, Mediaeval Latin, selected 
and edited, Boston, 1926. Attractive intro- 


duction (M. Hélin). E. Preuschen, Griech.- 
deutsches Worterbuch cu den Schriften des 
N.T.u. der tibrigen urchristl. Lit. Neu beard. 
v. W. Bauer, Lief. 1-8, Giessen, 1925-7. 
Makes good impression (J. P. W.). 


MUSEE BELGE XXX1., Nos. 3-4 
(JULY-OCTOBER, 1927). 


I. 177-200 as the Assyrian logoi. Homer: R, Bragard, Le prétendu Traité de Musique du 
L. A. Stella, Echi di civilta preistoriche nei Codex Parisinus Latinus 7221. J. Meunier, H 
poema dOmero, Bold synthesis: will please Pour une lecture candide de l'Iphigénie a 
specialist and 4 Aulis, 1V.-V. Read apavra raira 450, ne se 
Severyns), C. Ro » peuvent montrer : subject of 564 is cogia: 
-). LL. a new education. G. Cantacuzéne, Le recrute- 
sur la T. grecgue dans ses rapports avec la ment de guelgues cohortes syriennes. Those 
céramigue, Champion, 1926, 180 fr. A model in Britain and Pannonia still Syrian in 2nd ] 
of philologie archcologique (J. Meunier). and 3rd centuries : strategic reasons for such b 
Latin.—Augustine: P. de Labriolle, S/ A. exceptions to Hadrian’s principle of regional : 
= levy. L. Derochette, Lucretiana. Logical 4 
. an -97._ R. Scalais cit de la pro- 
Univ. of America, 1926. This commentary, duction Alors pendant la seconde ped 6 s 
the first, will be of great service (L. Rochus). punigue. P. Faider, Auli Gellit Noctium Zz 
Sister R. Arts, scr Atticarum praefatio: texte revu, publié avec 
O. elice Ramorino. 
Distichen des C., Tiibingen, Mohr, 1926. 
Favourable (J. Hubaux). Cicero H. Bor- 
necque and G. Rabaud, Déscours V. (Verr. 
Les oeuvres d'art), 1927. Favourable (R. ?A/LOLOGISCHE WOCHENSCHRIFT. 
Scalais). L. Laurand, — ‘tudes sur le style des (MARCH-APRIL, 1927.) 
GREEK LITERATURE.—Historische griechische All ; 
tome I. (1-V.), 1926. Introd. sketchy and Epigramme, ausgewahlt von F. Frhr. Hiller 
transl. obscure: counts only for text (P. von Gaertringen. Kleine Texte herausg. von ae 
Faider). Palladius: J. Svennung, P. opus H. Lietzmann Nr. 156 [Bonn, 1926, Marcus 
agriculturae l. XIV. de veterinaria medicina, u. Weber. Pp.64](Preuner). Selected with 
Gothenburg, 1926. Favourable (P. d’Hérou- complete mastery of the scattered material. Back 
ville) Potrenine Salonies. Warmly welcomed. Reviewer discusses at Bil 
én j.A Heik el) some the more noteworthy restorations 52 
Re Walt, Dial, tome 1927, LATIN LITERATURE.—Virgile, Les Géorgiques. Bult 
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wandel bei T., Paderborn, Schéningh, 1926, 
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Virgil: H. Goelzer, Les Géorgigues, 1926. 
Much better than his Bucoligues: translation 
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déclin dune civilization ou la fin de la Gréce 
Weber. Pp. 18] (Busche). Useful supple- 
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with survey of sources and bibliography in 
—V. Ehrenberg, Alexander und 

ypten. Beihefte zum ‘Alten Orient,’ Heft 
res Pp. 59] (Heichelheim). Full of 
and very readable.—H. Licht, 
Sittengeschichte Griechenlands [Dresden and 
Ziirich, 1926, Aretz. With 500 plates and 
figures] (Lamer). Shallow and unscientific, 
but may be useful as a rich collection of 


material. —W. Cartellieri, Dze rdmischen 
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(1923). 
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Nr. 5 [Leipzig, 1923, Hirzel. 160, with 
4 plates and figures] Charac- 
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Modona, Cortona etrusca e romana nella 
storia e nell’ arte. Pubblicazioni d. R. Univ. 
d. Studi di Firenze, Facolta di Lett. e Fil, 

N.S., Vol. VII. [Firenze, 1925, Bemporad 
e figlio. Pp. xix+185, with 27 plates and 
16 illustrations] (Karo). On the whole fulfils 
its object well. First section (40 pages) deals 
with history ; second, and far more important 
section (120 pages), with archeology. Ex- 
cellent photographs and drawings.—L. A. 
Holland, Zhe Faliscans in Prehistoric Times. 
Papers ‘and Monographs of the American 
Academy in Rome, Vol. V. [Rome, 1925, 
American Academy. Pp. xii+162, with 13 
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does not sufficiently take into account material 
in European museums outside Italy. 
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skilful survey of wide field. K. is up to _ 
and master of his material. 
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veteres, 1. 6, Il. 1-5 (Diehl), A. D. Nock, 191; 
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Souter, 192; The Magic Staff or Rod in Graeco- 
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INDEX 


I.—GENERAL INDEX. 


Abercrombie (L.) notice of Sonnenschein’s What is 
Rhythm ? 235 

Abrahams’ Campaigns in Palestine from Alexander the 
Great noticed, 201 

Adams’ (C. D.) Demosthenes and his Influence noticed, 


2 

aioe’ (M. A.) The Latinity of the Letters of Saint 
Ambrose noticed, 206 

Alford (M.) Notes on Cicero’s Letters to Atticus, 
Book II, 215 

Allegory, the beginnings of Greek, 214 

Allen's (J. T.) Stage Antiquities of the Gresks and Romans 
and their Influence noticed, 241 

Allen’s (P. S, and H. M.) Opus Epistolarum Erasmi, 
Vol, VI., noticed, 154 

Allinson’s Lucian ; Satirist and Artist, noticed, 178 

Aly’s Geschichte dey griechischen Literatur noticed, 130 

Anderson (J. G. C.) notice of Dessau’s Geschichte der 
vim. Kaiserzeit, II, 142 

Anderson (W. B.) notice of Housman’s Lucan, 26; of 
Plessis’ Horace, Odes, Epodes et Chant Séculaive and 
Ussani'’s Le liriche di Ovazio, Vol. I, 77; of Lom- 
matzsch’s Anthologia Latina, III, Supplementum, 8o ; 
of Hofmann's Lateinische Umgangssprache, 90; A 
Virgilian reminiscence in Apollinaris Sidonius, 
124. 

Appleton’s Noctuinus : Dramatic Dialogues, noticed, 85 ; 
his Euripides the Idealist noticed, 225 

Aristophanes’ Clouds played at Johannesburg, 209 ; his 
Peace played at Cambridge, 1, 49 

Athens, proposed excavation of the Agora, 209 

Atkinson (D.) notice of Mattingly and Sydenham's 
The Roman Imperial Coinage, Vol. II, 34 ; of Foord’s 
The Last Age of Roman Britain, 35 

Augustus, Tacitus’ summary of the reign of, 121 

Bailey (C.) notice of Shields’ Juno, 43; of Greek 

lays at Cambridge, 49; of Ernout and Robin's 
ucréce, 140; Of Pease’s Cicero de Divinatione II, 

part 2, 151; of Manning’s Charleton's Epicurus : 
His Morals, 199 

Bailey's T. of Rome noticed, 72; his Epicurus 
noticed, 1 

_ Reynolds’ The Vigiles of Imperial Rome noticed, 


iene’ 's Studi sul Significato fondamentale dell’ Accusativo 
noticed, 143 

Bate’s A Latin Grammar with Middle Index noticed, 85 

Batterbury’s Reddenda Minima noticed, 85 

Baty’s Attic Life: Scenes from the Court Speeches o 
Demosthenes, noticed, 197 

Baxter (J. H.) notices of Mannix’ S. Ambrosii Oratio de 
Obitu Theodosit and Souter'’s Tertulliani A pologeticus, 
91; of Hinnisdaels’ L’Octavius de Minucius Felix et 
PA pologétique de Tertullien and Borleffs’ De Tertulliano 
et Minucio Felice, 152 

Baynes (N. H.) notice of Mierow’s The Roman Pro- 
vincial Governor, 

Baynes’ The Historia Augusta ; Its Date and Purpose, 
noticed, 82 

Beare (W.) Plautus M. G. 786, 10 ; Sophocles Electra, 
17-19, 111; notice of Ernout’s Morphologie Historique 
du Latin, 243 

Beazley's "Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum : Oxford, Ash- 
molean Museum, Fasc. I, noticed, 243 

Bell (H. I.) notice of Westermann and Kraemer'’s Greck 
Papyri in the Library of Cornell University, 188 

Bell’s Juden und Griechen im Rémischen Alexandreia 
noticed, 87 

Pushets Der Stil des Apuleius von Madaura noticed, 


Bore’ 's Das Alexanderreich auf prosopographischer Grund- 
lage noticed, 39 


Beth’s Religion und Magie noticed, 23 

Bethe’s Die griechische Dichtung noticed, his 
Homer, Dichtung und Sage, III, Die Sage vom Troischen 
Kriege, noticed, 221 

Blakeney (E. H.) notices of Petrie’s Roman History, 
Literature, and Antiquities, Gillies and Cumming’s 
Latin of the Empire, Batterbury's Reddenda Minima, 
Appleton’s Noctuinus ; Dramatic Dialogues, Wormald’s 
Triennium : A Three-Year Latin Course, Bate’s A Latin 
Grammar with Middle Index, Milne’s Easy Latin Read- 
ings, Reed’s Juliana, Hamilton’s Greece, Laurence's 
Sophocles, Philoctetes, 84-5 ; (with J. R. Cullen) notice of 
Nairn’s Latin Prose Composition, 86; Some Thoughts 
on the Classics,105; notice of Christopher's A ugustini 
de Catechizandis Rudibus, 152 

Blunt (H. W.) notice of Ross’s translation of Aristotle’s 
Ethica Nicomachea, 19 

Boissevain's Cassii Dionis Vol. IV, Index historicus, 
noticed, 203 

a and Gundel’s Sternglaube und Sterndeutung noticed, 


Bolling’s External Evidence for Interpolation in Homer 
noticed, 127 

Booxs RECEIVED, 47, 94, 158, 207, 245 

Borleffs’ De Tertulliano et Minucio Felice noticed, 152 

Bourgery’s Lucain, Tome I, noticed, 1 

Box (H.) notice of Fowler’s translation of Plato’s 
Cratylus etc., 198; of Bury’s translation of Plato’s 
Laws, Vol. II, 198 

Braeuninger's Untersuchungen den Schriften des 
Hermes Trismegistos noticed, 14 

Bréhier’s Histoire de la Philosophie, Vol. I, part 2, 
noticed, 182 

Brooks (E. J) Directa Methodus, 209 

Buckler (W. H.) An Epigraphic Contribution to 
Letters, 119 

Burch's Myth and Constantine the Great noticed, 192 

Burckhardt’s Die Akteinteilung in der neuen griechischen 
und in der vomischen Komédie noticed, 241 

Bury (R. G.) notice of Marchant’s Xenophon, Scripta 
Minora, 38; of Miiller’s Ovatio quae inter Lysiacas 
fertur octava, 38: of Prickard’s The Return of the 
Theban Exiles, 38; of Smith's translation of Thu- 
cydides VII ‘and VIII, 38; of Vorrenhagen’s De 
Orationibus . . . in Xenophontis Hellenicis, 148; of 
Rabe’s Aphthonii Progymnasmata, 150 

Bury’s translation of Plato, Laws, Vol. II, noticed, 


198 
Busolt and Swoboda’s Griechische Staatskunde noticed, 
68 


Byzantion: Revue internationale des Etudes byzantines, 
noticed, 46 

Calder (W. M.) notices of Deferrari’s translation of 
Saint Basil’s Letters, Vol. I, and Lake's translation 
of Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History, Vol. I, 150; 
Diounsis, Guardian of the Dithrera, and Dionysos 
Dithyrambos, 161 

Calhoun’s The Business Life of Ancient Athens noticed, 
86; his The Growth of Criminal Lawin Ancient Greece, 
noticed, 181 

Cambridge Ancient History, The, Vol. IV, noticed, 65 

CAMBRIDGE PHILOLOGICAL Society, 92 

Carcopino’s La Basilique Pythagoricienne de la Porte 
Majeure noticed, 242 

Cary (M.) notice of Denniston’s Ciceronis Philippicae 
I, II, 43; of Ferrabino’s Impero ateniese, 148; of 
Ker's translation of Cicero, Philippics, 153; of 
Henderson’s Great War between Athens and Sparta, 


179 
Casson (8.) notice of Hogarth’s Twilight of History, 
Illyria, noticed, 231 


146 
Casson’s Macedonia, Thrace, and 
247 
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casus armorum, 11 

Chantraine’s Histoire du Parfait Grec noticed, 184 ; his 
Arrien, L' Inde, noticed, 202 

Charlesworth (M. P.) notice of Baillie Reynolds’ The 
Vigiles of Imperial Rome, 44; Livia and Tanaquil, 55; 
notice of Robinson’s The Deeds of Augustus, 88; of 
Persson’s Staat und Manufaktur im romischen Reiche, 
152; of Ruth's Problem of Claudius, 152 

Chase’s The Ars Minor of Donatus noticed, 45 

Christopher’s S, Aurelit Augustini .. . De Catechi- 
zandis Rudibus noticed, 152 

ciuitas, 217 

Clark (A.C.) notice of Humbert’s Contribution a |’ Etude 
des Sources d’Asconius and Les Plaidoyers écrits et 
les Plaidoivies réelles de Cicéron, 74; of Polheim’s 
Die Lateinische Reimprosa, 184 

Classical Associations of South Africa and Victoria, 


113 

Classical Weekly summarised, 46, 92, 155 

Cocchia’s Studii critici di Filologia Classica e Moderna, 
Vol. I, noticed, 91 

Collomp’s Recherches sur la Chancellerie et la Diplo- 
matique des Lagides noticed, 201 

Colson’s The Week noticed, 41 ; cf. 207 

‘ Columna Rhegia,’ 171 

Cook (A. B.) notice of Walters’ Engraved Gems etc. in 
the British Museum, 186 

Cook’s Zeus, Vol. II, noticed, 12 

Cooper’s The Poetics of Aristotle ; its Meaning and Influ- 
ence, noticed, 86 

cor, 10 

Craig (J. D.) notices of Lawton’s Tévence en France au 
XVIe Siecle and Miiller’s De Veterum Grammaticorum 
in Terentio Studiis Criticis, 204 

Crusius’ ‘Hpwvdov and Herondaea noticed, 21 

Cullen (J. R.): See Blakeney (E. H.) 


Davies (G. A.) notice of Haines’ Sappho, 37 ; of Thom- 
son’s Ivony and MacGregor's Leaves of Hellas, 129; 
of Wifstrand’s Studien zur griech. Anthologie, 240 

Dawkins (R. M.) notice of Byzantion, 46 

Dawson (H. 8.) On Agamemnon 108-120, 213 

Deas (H. T.) Pindar, Isth. II. 41-2, 211 

Declareuil’s Rome the Law-giver noticed, 71 

de Falco's Toannes Pediasimus etc. noticed, 199 

Deferrari’s translation of St. Basil, The Letters, Vol. I, 
noticed, 150 

defrutum, 122 

Dennis’ translation of Catullus LXIV noticed, 62 

Denniston (J. D.) notice of Studies in Rhetoric and Public 
Speaking (in honor of J. A. Winans), 22; of three 
books of Greek literary criticism, 227 ; of Immisch's 
Gorgiae Helena, 239 

Denniston’s M. Tulli Ciceronis Ovationes Philippicae I, 
II, noticed, 43 

Dessau’s Geschichte der rémischen Kaiserzeit, 11. i, noticed, 


142 

de Waele’s The Magic Staff or Rod in Graeco-Italian 
Antiquity noticed, 193 

Diehl’s Inscriptiones latinae chvistianae veteves, Vol. I, 
fasc. 6, Vol. II, fasc. 1-5, noticed, 191 

Diés’ Autour de Platon noticed, 132 

Direct Method, The, 209 

domus, 217 

D’Ooge’s Nicomachus of Gerasa : Introduction to Arith- 
metic, noticed, 39 

Ducati and Giglioli’s Arte Etrusca noticed, 194 

Duckett’s Catullus in English Poetry noticed, 62 

Durrbach’s Inscriptions de Délos: Comptes des Hiéropes, 
noticed, 87 


Ernout’s Morphologie Historique du Latin noticed, 243 

Ernout and Robin’s Lucréce : De Rerum Natura, Vol. I, 
noticed, 140 

Essays in Aegean Archaeology (presented to Sir A. 
Evans) noticed, 220 

Ferguson (A. 8.) Virgil, Aeneid X. 354 ff., 110 

Ferrabino's L'impero ateniese noticed, 148 


INDEX 


Foerster-Richtsteig’s Libanii Opera, Vol. IX, noticed, 
2 


00 
Foord’s The Last Age of Roman Britain noticed, 35 
Forster (E. 8.) notice of The Works of Aristotle trans. 
lated by Ross and others, 38; of von Arnim’s Zu 
Entstehungsgeschichte dey aristotelischen Politik, Die 
drei avistotelischen Ethiken, Arius Didymus’ Abriss de 
peripatetischen Ethik, 134 

Fowler’s translation of Plato, Cratylus, etc., noticed, 


198 

Fowler and Lamb’s translation of Plato, The States. 
man, Philebus, noticed, 198 

Fraenkel’s Die Stelle des Romertums in der humanistischen 
Bildung noticed, 24 

Frank’s An Economic History of Rome noticed, 153 

Fraser (J.) notice of Goldmann’s Die Duenos-Inschrift, 


151 
Freeman’s The Work and Life of Solon noticed, 17 ; cf. 


94 
Freese’s translation of Aristotle, The ‘ Art’ of Rhetoric, 
noticed, 148 
Friedrichsen’s The Gothic Version of the Gospels: A 
Study of its Style and Textual History, noticed, 45 
Frisk’s Le Périple de la Mer Erythrée noticed, 203 
Fuchs’ Augustin und der antike Friedensgedanke noticed, 


45 

Fyfe’s translation of Aristotle’s Poetics and Longinus 
noticed, 227 

Gardiner’s Olympia noticed, 126 

Gaselee (S.) notice of Bell’s Juden und Griechen im 
Rémischen Alexandreia, 87 

Geden’s Select Passages illustrating Mithraism noticed, 36 

Geffcken’s Griechische Literaturgeschichte, I, noticed, 230 

Gillies (M. M.) néocavdos, 9 

Gillies and Cumming’s Latin of the Empire noticed, 84 

Glotz and Cohen’s Histoire Ancienne, 2me Partie: His- 
toire Grecque, Tome Des Origines aux Guernes 
Médiques, noticed, 15 

Glover's Democracy in the Ancient World noticed, 242 

Godley’s Reliquiae noticed, 49 ; cf. 158 

Goeber’s Quaestiones rhythmicae imprimis ad Theodoreti 
Historiam Ecclesiasticam pertinentes noticed, 45 

Goelzer and Bellesort’s Virgile: Enéide, Livres I-VI, 
noticed, 25 

Goldmann’s Die Duenos-Inschrift noticed, 151 

Gomme (A. W.) notice of The Cambridge Ancient History, 
Vol. IV, 65 : 

Gow (A. 8. F.) notice of Pfuhl’s Masterpieces of Greek 
Drawing and Painting, 42 ; of Poland etc. The Culture 
of Ancient Greece and Rome, 43 ; Bucolica, 166 ; notice 
of Ducati and Giglioli’s Arte Etrusca, 194; of 
Legrand’s Bucoliques Grecs II, 240 

Greene (H. W.) Plutarch, Lucullus, c. 20, 124 

Grenier’s The Roman Spirit in Religion, Thought, and 
Art, noticed, 72 

Grevander's Untersuchungen zuy Sprache dey Mulo- 
medicina Chironis noticed, 44 

Grose’s Fitzwilliam Museum: Catalogue of the McClean 
Greek Coins, Vol. II, noticed, 201 

Gulick’s Modern Traits in Old Greek Life noticed, 197 

Gummere’s Seneca ad Lucilium: Epistulae Morales, Vol. 
III, noticed, 79 

Haarhoff (T. J.) Defrutum, 122 

Haines’ Sappho: The Poems and Fragments, noticed, 37 

Halliday (W. R.) notice of Glotz’s Histoire Anciennt, 
ame partie, tome ter, 1 Fy ; Plutarch, Quaest. Graec. 56, 
303 E, 59; notice of Jardé’s The Formation of the 
Greek People, 64; of Calhoun’s The Business Life of 
Ancient Athens, 86; of Myres’ Political Ideas of the 
Greeks, 131 ; of Zielinski’s Religion of Ancient Greece, 
147; of Calhoun’s Criminal Law in Ancient Greece, 
181; of Gulick’s Modern Traits in Old Greck Lift, 
197; of Nilsson’s The Minoan-Mycenaean Religion, 
218; of Louis’ Ancient Rome at Work, 238; of 
Glover's Democracy in the Ancient World, 242 

Hamilton's Greece noticed, 85 

Harder’s Ocellus Lucanus noticed, 40 

Harland’s Prehistoric Aigina noticed, 147 
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INDEX 


m (E.) version of Tennyson's Act first, this 
Earth, 112; notices of Boissevain's Cassius Dio, 
vol. IV, and Jacoby’s Dionysii Hal. Ant. Rom. 
Supplementum indices continens, 203 
Harrison’s (J. E.) Themis noticed, 146 
Heath (Sir T. L.) notice of D'Ooge’s Nicomachus of 
Gerasa Introduction to Arithmetic, 39 ; of Reymond’s 
History of the Sciences in Greco-Roman Antiquity, 137 
Heitland (W. E.) notice of Fraenkel’s Die Stelle des 
Rémertums in der humanistischen Bildung, 24 
Henderson’s The Great War between Athens and Sparta 
noticed, 179 
Herodotus and what barbarians say, 57 
Herter’s De dis Atticis Priapi similibus noticed, 147 
Hill (H.) Tacitus, Histories, II. 86, 124 
Hinnisdaels’ L’Octavius de Minucius Felix et l’Apolo- 
gétique de Tertullien noticed, 152 
hinnuleus, hinulus (?), ‘fawn,’ 174 
Hirst (G. M. and M. E.) Prasiai or Phaleron ?, 113 
Hoernle’s Choric Songs from Aeschylus noticed, 62 
Hofmann’s Lateinische Umgangssprache noticed, 90 
Hogarth’s The Twilight of History noticed, 146 
Hohl (E.) notice of Baynes’ The Historia Augusta, Its 
Date and Purpose, 82 
Homo’s Primitive Italy and the Beginnings of Roman 
Imperialism noticed, 71 
Housman (A. E.) An African inscription, 60; notice 
of Boll and Gundel’s Sternglaube und Sterndeutung, 
70 ; of Bourgery’s Lucain, I, 189 
Housman’s M, Annaei Lucani Belli Ciuilis libri decem 
noticed, 26 
How (W. W.) notice of Frank’s Economic History of 
Rome, 153 
Hudson-Williams (T.) notice of Aly’s Geschichte der 
griechischen Literatur, 130 
Huelsen’s Forum und Palatin noticed, 90 
Humbert’s Contribution a l’ Etude des Sources d’ Asconius 
and Les Plaidoyers écrits et les Plaidoivies réelles de 
Cicéron noticed, 74 
Hunter’s Alveiov noticed, 227 
Iliffe (J. H.) Tacitus, Agricola, XXVIII, 2, 175 
Immisch’s Gorgiae Helena noticed, 239 
Interpolation in Homer, 127 
Jachmann’s Die Originalitat der rimischen Literatur 
noticed, 72 
Jacoby’s Dionysii Halicarnasensis Antiquitatum Roman- 
arum quae supersunt, Supplementum indices continens, 
noticed, 203 
ames’ A First Latin Poetry Book noticed, 195 
jerde's The Formation of the Greek People noticed, 64 
Jenkins (E. D. T.) notice of Schmid’s Aristidis qui 
feruntur libri rhetorici IT, 200 
Johnson (8. K.) notice of The Works of Aristotle, 
Vol, XI, translated by Ross etc., and of Cooper’s 
The Poetics of Aristotle : its Meaning and Influence, 86 ; 
Elided Spondees in the Second and Third Foot of 
the Vergilian Hexameter, 123 
Jones (H. 8.) notice of Magie’s translation of the 
Scriptores Historiae Augustae, Vol, II, 89 
—_ Svstime de la Syntaxe Latine noticed, 143 
aerst’s Geschichte des Hellenismus II noticed, 149 
Kahrstedt’s Syrische Territorien in hellenistischer Zeit 
noticed, 202 
Kappelmacher’s Die Literatur der Romer bis zur Karo- 
lingerzeit (parts) noticed, 42 
Kean’s Livy, Book II, Chapters 27-47, noticed, 196 
Ker's translation of Cicero, Philippics, noticed, 153 
Kern's Die Religion der Griechen noticed, 125 ; his Die 
griechischen Mysterien der klassischen Zeit noticed, 


242 

Kroll’s Historia Alexandri Magni (Pseudo-Callisthenes) 
noticed, 202 

Kromayer and Veith’s Antike Schlachtfelder, Vol, IV, 
Part 2, and Schlachten-Atlas, griechische Abteilung I, 
noticed, 147 

Kuiper’s Philodemus : Over den Dood, noticed, 40 

Kunst's Seneca, Phaedra, noticed, 204 

Kynaston’s translation of Euripides’ A /cestis noticed, 62 


249 


Lake’s translation of Eusebius, The Ecclesiastical History 
Vol. I, noticed, 150 
Lamb (W.R. M.) notice of Souilhé’s Platon, Tome XIII, 


Lamb’s translation of Plato, Lysis etc., noticed, 180 

Lang’s P. Ovidi Nasonis Metamorphoseon Liber XII 
noticed, 197 

Last (H.) notice of Schisas’ Offences against the State in 
Roman Law, 83 

Laurence’s Sophocles, Philoctetes, noticed, 85 

Lawton’s Térence en France au X VI¢ Siécle noticed, 204 

Legrand’s Aucoligues Grecs II noticed, 240 

le Roux (T.) The Elegiacs of Simylos, 52 

Levi's Sulle interpretazioni immanentistiche della Filosofia 
di Platone and Il Concetto del Tempo... nella Filosofia 
di Platone noticed, 182 

Livia and Tanaquil, 55 

Livingstone (R. W.) notice of Mackail’s Classical Studies, 
2 


2 
Ljungvik’s Studien zur Sprache der Apokryphen A postel- 
geschichten noticed, 241 
Loeb, James, verses in honour of, 113 
Loenborg’s Dike und Eros noticed, 182 
Lommatzsch’s Anthologia Latina. Pars posterior : Car- 
mina Latina Epigraphica, III, Supplementum, noticed, 


89 

Lord (L. E.) Note on Tacitus’ Summary of the Reign of 
Augustus (Tac. Ann. I, 9-10), 121 

Lorimer (W. L.) notice of Lamb’s translation of Plato's 
Lysis etc., 180; of Fowler and Lamb’s translation 
of Plato’s Statesman and Philebus, 198 

Louis’ Ancient Rome at Work noticed, 238 

Lucas’ translation of Euripides’ Medea noticed, 62 

McDaniel’s Roman Private Life and its Survivals 
noticed, 44 

MacGregor (M.) Four passages in Demosthenes’ De 
Chersoneso, 116 

MacGregor’s Leaves of Heilas noticed, 129 

Mackail (J. W.) notice of Goelzer’s Virgile, Enéide 
I-VI, 25; of Moseley’s Characters and Epithets: A 
Study in Vergil's Aeneid, 88; of Prescott’s The Develop- 
ment of Virgil’s Art, 188 

Mackail’s Classical Studies noticed, 22 

McKenzie (R.) notice of Mahlow's Neue Wege, 138; of 
Chantraine's Histoire du Parfait Grec, 184 

Macnaghten’s The Poems of Catullus done into English 
Verse and The Odes of Horace done into English Verse 
noticed, 62 

Macurdy’s Troy and Paeonia noticed, 37; cf. 157 

McWilliam’s Virgil’s Aeneid, Book II, noticed, 196 

Magie’s The Scriptores Historiae Augustae, Vol. II, 
noticed, 89 

Mahlow’s Neue Wege durch die griechische Sprache und 
Dichtung noticed, 138 

Manning’s Charleton's Epicurus, His Morals, noticed, 


199 

Mannix’s Sancti Ambrosii Ovatio de Obitu Theodosit 
noticed, 91 

Marchant’s Xenophon : Scripta Minora, noticed, 38 

Marris’ translation of the Odyssey noticed, 62 

Marshall (F. H.) notice of McDaniel’s Roman Private 
Life and its Survivals, 44 

Mattingly and Sydenham's The Roman Imperial Coinage, 
Vol. II: Vespasian to Hadrian, noticed, 34 

Mazon’s Eschyle, Tomes I, II, noticed, 223 

Meister’s Die Hausschwelle in Sprache und Religion der 
Romer noticed, 41 

Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, Vol. V, 
noticed, 42 

Metrical colophon, an early, 60 

Middleton (G.) notice of Foerster-Richtsteig’s Libanit 
Opera, IX, 200 

Mierow’s The Roman Provincial Governor as he appears in 
the Digest and Code of Justinian noticed, 90 

Milne’s (C. H.) A Reconstruction of the Old Latin Text 
or Texts of the Gospels used by St. Augustine, with a 
Study of their Character, noticed, 46 

Milne’s (G. W.) Easy Latin Readings noticed, 85 
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Milne (H. J. M.) An early metrical colophon, 60 

Milne (J. G.) notice of Robinson’s A Catalogue of the 
Greek Coins in the British Museum (Cyrenaica), 233 

Moore (R. E.) Sophocles, O. T. 1512 f., 57 

Moseley's Characters and Epithets: A Study in Vergil’s 
Aeneid, noticed, 88 

Mueller’s e A.) Ovatio quae inter Lysiacas fertuy octava 
noticed, 3 

Mueller’s &. . H.) De Veterum Grammaticorum in 
Teventio Studiis Criticis noticed, 204 

municipium, 217 

Murray (G. G. A.) notice of Pickard-Cambridge’s 
Dithyramb, Tragedy and Comedy, 221 

Murray’s translation of Aeschylus’ Eumenides noticed, 
62 

Musée Belge summarised, 47, 155 f., 246 

mustum, 122 

Myres’ The Political Ideas of the Greeks noticed, 131 


Nairn (J. A.) notice of Crusius’‘Hpwvdov MiwlauBo and 
Herondaea, 21 

Nairn’s Latin Prose Composition noticed, 86 

Nilsson’s The Minoan-Mycenaean Religion and its Sur- 
vival in Greek Religion noticed, 218 

Nock (A. D.) notice of Geden’s Select Passages illustrat- 
ing Mithvaism, 36; Torture by vinegar, 58; notice of 
Reinhardt’s Poseidonios and Kosmos und Sympathie, 
87; of Robinson’s C. Suetoni de grammaticis et rhe- 
toribus, 89 ; The Lyra of Orpheus, 169; notice of 
Diehl’s Inscr. lat. chr. veteres I fasc. 6, II fasc. 1-5, 191 

Nock’s Sallustius Concerning the Gods and the Universe 
noticed, 40 

Nystrom’s Variatio Sermonis hos Columelia noticed, 206 


Onians (R. B.) Cicero, pro Sestio viii, 18, and the 
*‘Columna Rhegia,’ 171; notice of Sandstrom’s A 
Study of the Ethical Principles and Practices of Homeric 
Warfare, 238 

Opheltes, son of, 1 

Opuscula Philologica fkath, Akad, Philologenverein in 
Wien, 1927) noticed, 239 

Orpheus, the Lyra of, "169 

Orth’s Logios noticed, 203 

OxForD PHILOLOGICAL Society, 46, 91, 1 

Owen (A. 8.) Td 7° Syra Kal pédAdovra (The end of 
Sophocles’ Electra), 50; notices of Sheppard's 
Aeschylus and Sophocles, and Allinson’s Lucian, 178 ; 
of Appleton’s Euripides the Idealist, 225 


Pais’ Histoire Romaine, Tome I, noticed, 71 
Pantin (W. E. P.) notices of James’ First Latin Poetry 
Book, Robertson, Bennett and Glassey’s Selections 
from Virgil, Robertson and Carruthers’ Latin Lessons 
for Beginners, Parsons and Little’s First Latin Lessons, 
Kean’s Livy, Book II, McWilliam’s Virgil’s Aeneid, 
Book II, Lang's Ovid's Metamorphoses, Book XII, 
Baty’s Attic Life, 195-7 
Parsons and Little's First Latin Lessons noticed, 196 
passum, 123 
_ Pearson (A. C.) Sophocles Ant. 235, 10; Sophocles 
O. T. 1511-1514, 175; notice of Mazon's Eschyle, 
I, IT, 223 
Pease’s M. . Tulli Ciceronis de Divinatione Liber Secundus, 
Part IT, noticed, 151 
Peck (A. L.) notice of Withington’s translation of 
Hippocrates, Vol. III, 197 
Persson’s Staat und Manufaktur im rimischen Reiche 
noticed, 152 
Petch (J. A.) notice of Wheeler's Prehistoric and Roman 
Wales, 154 
Petch’s Tie Old Oligarch noticed, 154 
Petrie’s Roman History, Literature, and Antiquities, 
noticed, 84 
Pfuhl’s Masterpieces of Greek Drawing and Painting 
noticed, 42 
Philologische Wochenschrift summarised, 93 f., 156, 247 f. 
Photiades’ Ilepi"Tyous noticed, 227 
Pickard-Cambridge (A. W.) notice of Cook’s Zeus, 


INDEX 


Vol, II, 12; of Harrison’s Themis, 2nd ed., 146; of 
Adams’ Demosthenes and his Influence, 239; of Allen's 
Stage Antiquities of the Greeks and Romans and their 
Influence and Burckhardt’s Die Akteinteilung in der 
neuen griechischen und in der rimischen Komédie, 241 

Pickard-Cambridge’s Dithyramb, Tragedy and Comedy 
noticed, 221 

Pighi’s Ii Proemio degli Annali di Q. Ennio noticed, 


151 
Plater and White’s A Grammar of the Vulgate noticed, 


87 

Platnauer (M.) notice of Schroff’s Claudians Gedicht vom 
Gotenkrieg, 205 

Platonic Epistle, the date of the second, 58 

Plessis’ Oeuvres d’ Horace : Odes, Epodes et Chant Séculaive, 
noticed, 77 

Pocock’s A Commentary on Cicero in Vatinium noticed, 
88 


Poland etc., The Culture of Ancient Greece and Rome: A 
General Sketch, noticed, 43 
Polheim’s Die Lateinische Reimprosa noticed, 184 
Post (L. A.) The date of the Second Platonic Epistle, 
58 


patos (A. B.) Two notes, 60 

Poynton (J. B.) notice of Pocock’s A Commentary on 
Cicero in Vatinium, 88 

Prescott’s The Development of Virgil's Art noticed, 188 

Prickard’s The Return of the Theban Exiles, 379-378 B.C., 
noticed, 38 

Pronunciation of Latin, 1 ; of Greek, 50 


Rabe's A phthoniit Progymnasmata noticed, 150 

Rackham (H.) Notes on Aeschylus P.V., 9; Horace, 
Odes I, 14, 124 

Rackham’s translation of Aristotle, The Nicomachean 
Ethics, noticed, 148 

Ramsay (A. B.) notice of some translations, 62 

Randall-Maclver (D.) notice of Rose’s Primitive Cul- 
ture in Italy, 139 

Rattenbury (R. M.) 53; notice of Valley’s 
Sprachgebrauch des Longus, 200 

Reed's Juliana: A Latin Exercise Book, noticed, 85 

vefractariolus, 216 

Reinhardt’s Poseidonios and Kosmos und Sympathie 
noticed, 87 

Reitzenstein’s Die hellenistischen Mystevienveligionen 
noticed, 234 

religiosus, 192 

Reymond’s History of the Sciences in Greco-Roman 
Antiquity noticed, 137 

Rhys Roberts (W.) ‘ The Poet’ in Greek, 10 

Rhys Roberts’ translation of Demetrius On Style 
noticed, 227 

Richards (G. C.) notice of Allen and Allen's Opus 
Epistolarum Des. Evasmi, Vol. VI., 154 

Richter’s Ancient Furniture noticed, 42 

Riemann’s Syntaxe Latine noticed, 143 

Robertson (D. 8.) notices of Bethe’s and Kappel- 
macher's parts of Handbuch der Literaturwissenschaft, 
Shear’s Sardis, Vol. X, Richter’s Ancient Furniture, 
and Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, Vol. V, 
42; of Hilsen’s Forum und Palatin, 90; of Cocchia’s 
Studii Critici di Filologia Classica e Moderna, Vol. I, 
91; The Duration of a Trierarchy, 114 ; notice of 
Bernhard's Der Stil des Apuleius von Madaura, 205; 
of Carcopino’s La Basilique Pythagoricienne de la 
Porte Majeure, 242 

Robertson, Bennett and Glassey’s Selections from Virgil 
noticed, 195 

Robertson ~ Carruthers’ Latin Lessons for Beginners 
noticed, 19 

Robinson's ¢b. M.) The Deeds of Augustus noticed, 88 

Robinson (E. 8. G.) notice of Grose’s Fitzwilliam 
Museum : Catalogue of the McClean Greek Coins, 201 

Robinson’s (E. S. G.) A Catalogue of the Greek Coins in 
the British Museum (Cyrenaica) noticed, 233 

Robinson’s (R. P.) C. Suetoni Tranquilli de grammaticis 
et rhetoribus noticed, 89 
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Rogers and Harley's The Life of Rome noticed, 206 

Rose (H J.) casus armorum, 11; notice of Nock's 
Sallustius, 40; of Meister’s Die Hausschwelle in Sprache 
und Religion der Roimer, 41; of Colson's The Week, 
41 (cf. 207); Euripides, Al. 340 f., 58; Vergil, 
Eclogue IV, 62-3, again, 60; notice of Pais’ Histoire 
Romaine, Tome 1**, Declareuil’s Rome the Law-Giver, 
and Homo’s Primitive Italy and the Beginnings of 
Roman Imperialism, 71 ; Hot Weather in the Classics, 
97; notice of Kern’s Religion der Griechen, 125; of 
Herter's De dis Atticis Priapi similibus, 147; of Brau- 
ninger’s Hermes Trismegistos, 149; of de Waele’s The 
Magic Staff or Rod in Graeco-Italian Antiquity, 193; of 
Reitzenstein’s Die hellenistischen Mysterienreligtonen, 
234; of Beth’s Religion und Magie, 235; of Kern’s 
Die griechischen Mystevien in der klassischen Zeit, 242 

Rose’s Primitive Culture in Italy noticed, 139 

Ross’ The Works of Aristotle translated into English: 
Ethica Nicomachea, noticed, 19 

Ross etc.: The Works of Aristotle translated into English: 
Categoriae etc., noticed, 38; Rhetorica etc., 86 

Rostagni’s La Poetica di Aristotele noticed, 227 

Ruth’s The Problem of Claudius noticed, 152 

sacer, 192 

Sandbach (F. H.) notice of Orth’s Logios, 203 

Sandstrom’s A Study of the Ethical Principles and 
Practices of Homeric Warfare noticed, 238 

Sapa, 123 

Saxl's Vortrage dey Bibliothek Warburg noticed, 199 

Sayce (A. H.} The derivation of deds, 59 

Schadewaldt’s Monolog und Selbstgesprach noticed, 177 

Schisas’ Offences against the State in Koman Law noticed, 


83 
Schmid’s Aristidis qui feruntur libri rhetorici II noticed, 


200 

Schroff’s Claudians Gedicht vom Gotenkrieg noticed, 205 

Scott’s Homer and his Influence noticed, 146 

Sedgwick (W. B.) notice of Siiss’ Petronii imitatio 
sermonis plebett, 243 

Shear’s Sardis: Vol. X, Terra-cottas, noticed, 42 

Sheppard (J. T.) Electra: a defence of Sophocles, 2; 
notice of Bolling’s External Evidence for Interpolation 
in Homer, 127; of Scott’s Homer and his Influence, 
146; Electra again, 163; notice of Schadewaldt’s 
Monolog und Selbstgesprach, 177; of Wilamowitz’ 
Euripides Lon, 197 

Sheppard's translation of Euripides’ Hecuba noticed, 
62; his Aeschylus and Sophocles noticed, 178 

Shewan (A.) notice of Macurdy’s Troy and Paeonia, 37 
(cf. 157); of Wilamowitz’ Heimkehr des Odysseus, 
176; of Bethe’s Homer, Dichtung und Sage, 111, 221 

Shields’ Juno: A Study in Early Roman Religion, 
noticed, 43 

Simylos, 52 

Sinclair (T. A.) notice of Geffcken’s Griechische Litera- 
turgeschichte, I, 230 

Slater (D. A.) On. . . Horace, S, IJ, i, 85 f., 172 

Smith’s Thucydides, Books VII and VIII, noticed, 38 

Solon, 17 

soluere, 173 

Songbirds in antiquity, 111 

Sonnenschein (E. A.) note on Latin pronunciation, 1 

Sonnenschein’s What is Rhythm ? noticed, 235 

Sophocles’ Electra at Cambridge, 1, 49. ‘Electra; a 

efence of Sophocles,’ 2, xai ; 

The end of Sophocles’ Electra,’ 50; Electra again, 163 

Souilhé’s Platon, Tome XIII, 17e partie : Lettres, noticed, 


69 

Souter (A,) notice of Grevander'’s Untersuchungen zur 
Sprache der Mulomedicina Chironis, 44; of Chase’s 
The Avs Minor of Donatus, Widstrand’s Palladius- 
studien, Fuchs’ Augustin und der antike Friedens- 
gedanke, of Goeber’s Quaestiones rhythmicae . . . ad 
Theodoveti Hist. Eccl. pertinentes, and Friedrichsen's 
The Gothic version of the Gospels, 45: of Milne’s A 
Reconstruction of the Old Latin Text(s) of the Gospels 
used by St Augustine, 46; of Plater and White’s A 
Grammar of the Vulgate, 87; Cicero, Orator, 132, 


251 


175; notice of Burch’s Myth and Constantine the 
Great, 192; of Witte’s Geschichte der rom. Dichtung 
im Zeitalter des Augustus, Rogers and Harley’s The 
Life of Rome, Nystrom’s Variatio Sermonts hos Colu- 
mella, and M, A. Adams’ Zhe Latinity of the Letters 
of Saint Ambrose, 206; of Ljungvik’s Studien zur 
prache der Apokryphen A postelgeschichten and Taba- 

chovitz’ Sprachliche und textkritische Studien zur 
Chrontk des Theophanes Confessor, 241. 

Souter’s Q. Septimit Florentis Tertulliani A pologeticus 
noticed, 91 

Spaeth’s A Study of the Causes of Rome's Wars from 
343 to 265 8... noticed, 72 

Stenzel’s Wissenschaft und Staatsgesinnung bei Platon 
noticed, 182 

Steuart (E.M.) notice of Pighi’s Ji Proemio degli Annali 
di Q. Ennio, 151 

Stevenson (G. H.) notice of Grenier’s The Roman 
Spirit, Bailey’s The Mind of Rome, and Jachmann’s 
Die Originalitat der vimischen Literatur, 72 

Stocks (J. L.) notice of Kuiper’s Philodemus Over den 
Dood, 40; of Harder's Ocellus Lucanus, 40; of 
Bailey's Epicurus, 135; of Rackham’s translation 
of Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics and Freese's 
translation of Aristotle’s ‘Art’ of Rhetoric, 148; 
of Saxl’s Vortrdge dey Bibliothek Warburg, 199 ; of de 
Falco’s Joannes Pediasimus, 199 

sublimis, 41 

Suess’ Petronii imitatio sermonis plebeii noticed, 243 

SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 46, 92, 155, 243 

Summers (W. C.) notice of Gummere’s translation of 
Seneca ad Lucilium, Epistulae Morales, Vol. II1, 79; of 
Kunst’s Seneca, Phaedra, 204 

Svoboda’s L’Esthétique @’ Aristote noticed, 240 

Tabachovitz’ Sprachliche und textkritische Studien zur 
Kronik des Theophanes Confessor noticed, 241 

Tabulae, 172 

Tarn (W. W.) notice of Berve’s Das Alexanderreich auf 
prosopographischer Grundlage, 39 ; of Durrbach’s Jn- 
scriptions de Délos: Comptes des Hiéropes, 87; of 
Kaerst’s Geschichte des Hellenismus II, 149; of Abra- 
hams’ Campaigns in Palcstine from Alexander the Great, 
zo1 ; of Collomp’s La Chancellevie et la Diplomatique 
des Lagides, 201 ; of Kahrstedt’s Syrische Territovien 
in hellenistischer Zeit, 202; ot Kroll’s Historia Alex- 
andri Magni, 202; of Hunter’s Aivetov 


22 

Tate” (J.) The beginnings of Greek allegory, 214; 
Plato, Meno 99D, 218 ; Horace, Epistles I. xix. 6, 218 

Taylor (A. E.) notice of Diés’ Autouy de Platon, 132 ; of 
Lénborg’s Dike und Eros, Bréhier’s Histoire de la 
Philosophie, Vol. I, part 2, Levi's Sulle interpretazioni 
tmmanentistiche della Filosofia di Platone and Ii Concetto 
del Tempo etc., and Stenzel’s Wissenschaft und Staats- 
gesinnung bei Platon, 182; of Opuscula Philologica vom 
Kath. Akad, Philologenverein in Wien, 239; of 
Svoboda's L’Esthétique d' A ristote, 240 

Tennyson's Act first, this Earth, translated into Greek, 


112 

‘ The Poet’ in Greek, 10 

Thomson's (J. A. K.) /rony noticed, 129 

Thomson (J. O.) Herodotus and what barbarians say, 
57; notice of Chantraine’s Arrien; L’Inde, 202; of 
Frisk’s Le Périple de la Mey Erythrée, 203 

Tillyard (E. M. W.) notice of Beazley’s Corpus Vasorum 
Antiquorum: Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, Fasc. 1, 
243 

Torture by vinegar, 58 

Trierarchy, Duration of a, 114 

Tullus, L. Volcacius, 119 

Ussani’s Le liriche di Orazio commentate, Vol. 1, noticed, 


7 
Valley’s Ueber den Sprachgebrauch des Longus noticed, 200 
van Buren’s Greek Fictile Revetments in the Archaic 
Period noticed, 203 
Vergilian Hexameter, Elided spondees in the Second 
or Third Foot of, 123 
von Arnim’s Zur Entstehungsgeschichte dev avistotelischen 
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Politik, Die drei aristotelischen Ethiken, Arius Didymus’ 
Abriss der peripatetischen Ethik, noticed, 134 

Vorrenbagen’s De Orationibus quae sunt in Xenophontis 
Hellenicis noticed, 148 

Wace (A. J. B.) notice of Gardiner’s Olympia, 126; of 
Harland’s Prehistoric Aigina, 147; of van Buren’s 
Greek Fictile Revetments in the Archaic Period, 203; of 
Essays in Aegean Archaeology (presented to Evans) 
220; of Casson’s Macedonia, Thrace, and Illyria, 


231 

Waiker (E. M.) notice of Freeman’s The Work and Life 
of Solon, 17 (cf. 94) ; of Busolt-Swoboda’s Griechische 
Staatskunde, 68 ; of Petch’s Old Oligarch, 154 

Walters’ Catalogue of the Engraved Gems, etc., in .he 
British Museum noticed, 186 

Westermann and Kraemer’s Greek Papyri in the Library 
of Cornell University noticed, 188 

Whatley (N.) notice of Kromayer-Veith, A ntike Schlacht- 
felder, Vol. IV., Part 2, and Schlachten-A tlas, Grisch. 
Abt. 1, 147 

Whatmough (J.) Latin hinnuleus, hinulus (?), ‘ fawn,’174 

Wheeler's Prehistoric and Roman Wales noticed, 154 


I].—INDEX 


Aeneas Tacticus: 227 

Aeschylus Ag, 108-120: 213; various passages : 224 f. 
Cho. 154f., 676, 704: 225. Eum. 54: 225. Prom. 
317 (301), 506 (490), 798 (773), 891 (865): 9 

Alcaeus (Ox. Pap. 1789, fr. 1, col. ii): 124 

Apollonius Rhod. iii. 235-7: 9a 

Apuleius Met. xi. 5: 92b. 

Aristophanes Frogs 620: 58a 

Aristotle Eth. N., various passages: 19 ff. Poet,, various 
passages: 228, 230 

Carm. Lat. epigr. suppl. nos. 2041, 2062, 2296: 60 f. 

Cicero ad Ait. II. i. 2, 3, 5, 9, Vi. I, xix. 2: 215-8; 
XV. ix. 2: 11b. De Orat. ii. 313-4: 755. Ovator 132: 
175b. Phil, I. 5, 17, Il. 20, 35, 39, 82, 9%: 44a. 
Pro Flacco 81: 76b. Pro Milone 77: 60a. Pro 
Sestio viii. 18 : 171 

Claudian, Bell. Get., various passages: 205) 

C.I.L. IV. 3932, VIII. 24658: 610 

Demetrius de Elocut., various passages: 229 

Demosthenes adv, Polycl. 11: 115. De Chers. 59, 67, 72, 
75: 116 ff. De Cor. 260: 1634 

Dionysius Hal. Opusc. V, p. 152, 2 (Teubner): 60a 

Dittenberger 0.G.1.S. 458: 119 

Epicurus Adgac §§ 41, 66, 68: 1414 

Euripides Alc. 340 ff.: 58a 

Gorgias Hel., various passages : 2394 

Heliodorus Aeth. ii. 8, ix. 20, x. 9: 53; V. 33: 2014 

Herodas, various passages : 21 

Herodotus V. 73: 66a 

Hesiod W.D. 388: 1324 

Homer JI. i. 4, 5, 17-42, ii. 558, iii. 423-6: 128 

Horace Carm, I. xiv. : 124@; I. xxiii. 1: 174a ; various 
em: 77 ff. Epist. 1. xix. 6: 218b, Sat. II. i. 

f.: 172 
I.B.M. 894: 120a 


INDEX 


Whitelaw’s translation of Sophocles’ Antigone noticed 
62 


Widstrand’s Palladiusstudien noticed, 45 
Wifstrand’s Studien zur griech. Anthologie noticed, 240% 
Wilamowitz’s Reden und Vortrdge noticed, 50; his Dig 
Heimkehy des Odysseus noticed, 176; his Euvripidel 
Ion noticed, 197 
Williamson (H.) notice of Juret’s Syntaxe latine, Ries 
mann’s Syntaxe latine, Barone’s Studi sul Significatg 
Fondamentale dell’ Accusativo, 143 
Winans: Studies in Rhetoric and Public Speaking, 4 
honor of J. A. W., noticed, 22 J 
Withington’s translation of Hippocrates, Vol. II 
noticed, 197 
Witte’s Die Geschichte der vimischen Dichtung im Zeitm 
alter des Augustus : erster Teil, Vergil, noticed, 206 @ 
Wormald’s Triennium: A Three-year Latin Courseg 
noticed, 85 
Wright's translation of Catullus—The Complete Poe 
noticed, 62 
Zeus, 12; Zeus Naios, 125 
Zielinski’s The Religion of Ancient Greece noticed, 147 


LOCORUM. 


Isocrates xviii, 59 ff.: 115) 

Juvenal vii. 239: 92b 

Livy XXI. v. 3: 145) 

Longinus, various passages: 228 ff. 

Lucan, various passages: 26-33, 189 ff. 

M.A.M.A, I. 413: 1610 

Moschus ii. 48, 60, iii. 37-49, iv. 65: 168 f. 

Ovid Met. vi. 538: 172b 

Pindar /sth. ii. 41 f.: 211. Paean ii. 29: 92a 

Plato Apol. 42: 150b. Laws 802-965, various pase 
sages: 198 f. Lysis, various passages: 180 
Meno 99D: 218a. Philebus 66a: 1336. Symp., varioug# 
passages: 180f, Epist. Il: 58); vii: 70a 

Plutarch Lucull. 20: 124b. Qu. Gr. 56, 303E: 59a 

Plautus M.G. 786:. 10b 

Sallustius De dis et mundo, various passages : 414 

Scr. Hist. Aug., various passages : 89) 

Seneca Epist. 94-118, various passages: 80 ff.) 
Phaedra 628 : g2b 

Sidonius Apoll. Carm. v. 164 f.: 124) 

Simylus ap. Plut. Romul. xvii: 52a 

Sophocles Ant, 235: 1t0b. El. 17-19: 111; various 
passages: 4-9, 50ff., 163 ff. O.T. 1511-4: 1754 

Tacitus Agr. xxviii. 2: 175). Amn.i. 5: 55a; i. Q-10% 
121. Hist. ii. 86: 124a 

Terence Hec. 320: 92b 

Theocritus Jd. vii. 59, 69 : 166 ; viii. 53-56: 103 ; xiii, 7m 
23, xiv. 43, xvii. 53-7, xxii. 60, xxvi, 17: 166 fae 
Epigr. xviii. 6: 1684 

Varro, fragm. ap. Schol. Verg.: 16924 

Vergil Aen. i-vi., various passages: 25f.; ii. 567-588; 
1236 ; vi. 119 (Schol.) : 169@ ; x. 354-361: 110. Eek 
iv. 62f.: 60b. Georg. iv. 116: 1454 

Xenophon Hiero xi. 7: 38a 


III.—INDEX OF GREEK AND PHRYGIAN WORDS. 


abréxriros, 9 épeldev, 166 124 118 6, 10 

diacra, 9 épedp-, 227 Kvoupavet, 162 150 mwoNrapyos, 227 
b:Opepa, 161 Gebs, 59 Aairpa, 166 NechoBepys, 213 mwodvrous, wohtxerp, 165% 
161 124 AevKwAevos, 99 vouos, 132 adv TOAAG, 53 

Avovvars, 162 Karddvots, 115 Adyos, 203 fevifew, 167 oxowmcpol, 124 
12 KnpUKevov, 193 péa(c)avdos, 9 Ovavag, 162 Tpayixés, 223 
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Its Meaning, Occasion, and Sources. Three Studies by the Rev. JOSEPH B. 
Mayor, W. WarRDE FOWLER, and Prof. R. S. Conway. With the Text of the 
Eclogue and a Verse Translation by Prof. R. S. CONWAY. 3s. 6d. net. 


LATIN LITERATURE 


By J. W. Mackall, M.A., LL.D., formerly Professor of Poetry in the University 
of Oxford. 5s. net. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER 


Translated into English Verse by J. W. MACKAIL, M.A., LL.D. Vol. I. (Books 
I.-VIII.). Vol. Il. (Books IX.-XVI.). Vol. III. (Books XVII.-XXIV.). 


6s. net per volume. 
ON TRANSLATING HOMER Bh 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD. With Introduction and Notes by W. H. D. ROUSE, 
M.A., Litt.D. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE GREEK THINKERS 
A History of Ancient Philosophy. By THEODOR GOMPERZ. Vol. I. translated 
by Laurie Magnus, M.A. Vols. II., III., and IV., translated by G. G. Berry, M.A. 
Four Volumes. 21s. net each. 


HERODOTUS 
The Text of Canon Rawlinson’s Translation. With the Notes abridged for the 
use of Students. By A, J. GRANT, M.A., Professor of History in the University 
of Leeds. With Maps and Plans. Two Volumes. 18s. net. 


THE ANNALS OF TACITUS 


For English Readers. An English Translation with Introduction and Notes. 
By GEORGE G. Ramsay, M.A., Litt.D., LL.D., formerly Professor of Humanity 
in the University of Glasgow. Two Volumes. 18s. net each. 


THE HISTORIES OF TACITUS 
An English Translation. By GEORGE G. RAMSAY, M.A., Litt.D., LL.D., formerly 
Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow. With Introduction, 
Frontispiece, Notes, Maps, and Index. 18s. net. 


A HISTORY OF GREECE 
From the Earliest Period to the Death of Alexander the Great. By GEORGE 
GROTE. With Portrait, Maps, and Plans. Ten Volumes. 83 net. 


ASIANIC ELEMENTS IN GREEK 
CIVILIZATION 


The Gifford Lectures, 1915-1916 
By SIR WILLIAM M. RAMSAY, D.C.L., LL.D. 


In this volume the author has sought to specify the contribution made by ancient Asian 
customs and religion to form the exquisite but short-lived flower of Hellenism, and through 
it to mould the civilization of the later world and of modern time. The lectures have been 
modified by years of further study—rather in the direction of bolder and further-reaching 
theory than of alteration in his original lines. 12s. net. 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


CATALOGUE OF THE SCULPTURES IN THE 


PALAZZO DEI CONSERV ATORI, ROME. Edited by 
H. Stuart Jones. Text alone, 31s. 6d. net. Plates alone, 84s. net. 
Together, 100s. net. 


THE IRON eAGE IN ITALY. By D. Randall-Maclver. 
845. net. 


This volume is a continuation and completion of the work contained in the same 
author’s volume, entitled ‘ Villanevans and Early Etruscans.’ 


THE ETRUSCANS. By D. Randall-Maclver. 65. net. 


THE RELIGION OF -ANCIENT GREECE. By 
T. Zielinski. 75. 6d. net. 

‘. . . His acute observations, not only on Hellenism but on its relations to 
Fudaism and Christianity, are of the highest interest. . . .—Lonpon Mercury. 


©... Mr. Thaddeus Zielinski has a fascinating subject and throws himself 
into it with an abandon of enthusiasm. . . .,—Expostrory TIMEs. 


e4 SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. By M. Rostovtzeff. 455. net. 


©... Byfar the most comprehensive survey of Roman economic history that 
has yet been attempted... . It is certain to remain an indispensable work of 
reference for a long time to come. . . ..—HtsTory. 


‘. . . Professor Rostovtzeff’s book is the book of a man who has lived and 
thought—and studied. His erudition is amazing. There can hardly be a museum 
in Europe which he has not ransacked for evidence of Rome's economic greatness, 
and the notes at the end of the volume furnish material for a bibliography that 
would daunt the most courageous reader. . . .°—STUDIES, 


MYTH eAND CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. By 
V. Burch. 10s. net. 


©... The author has a real faculty for penetrating behind the legends and 
has written a very attractive book. . . ..—CLassicaL REVIEW. 


THE eARCHITECT IN HISTORY. By M. 8S. Briggs. 
10s, net. 


©. . . Enough has been said to show that he has written a most useful and 
timely book, which, apart from its obvious value to professional men, will do much 
to meet the newly roused curiosity of the general public on all questions connected 
with archttecture—and on none more than the personalities of the great builders... .’ 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 
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